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His Suggestions Complied 
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——-"_ STATE MUTUAL 
FIELD FORCE 

BATTING HEAVY 

June was the 17th consecutive month that 
State Mutual showed a gain in paid-for 
business over the corresponding month of 

















the year previous . . . gains for 1941 being 
gains over 1940 which were gains over 
1939. Looks like a championship team. 
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We write substandard. LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 
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Traders 
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Company, - . : For biographical sketch 


Syracuse, N. Y. see page II 


Speaking at an insurance banquet 











All three having a fine time as participants Mr. Taber, obviously having an equally fine time 
in a Western parade with his first grandson 
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STORIES FROM LIFE 








“THEY HELPED US SAVE THE FARM” 


Life insurance does not always have to stick until death 
or maturity to be of tremendous human benefit. Sometimes 
it helps most when used along the road of life instead of 
at its end. 


For instance, a policyholder, who over the years had bor- 
rowed heavily against his Provident policies until there was 
very little equity remaining, writes us as follows: 


“After much consideration I have decided to close my three 
policies with your company. They are #274779, +350926 
and #381341. They have done great things for me. 
They helped me finish my university career with a Doctor 
of Education degree. They gave me two trips to Europe. 
Finally, they saved my own real estate during the depres- 
sion, and saved the farm of my sisters and brother. 


“I ONLY HOPE THAT LIFE INSURANCE WILL DO FOR 
OTHERS WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR ME.” 


In effect, this man “matured” his policies when he felt he 
needed the money most. Reserve values must not be dis- 
regarded in evaluating the great services of life insurance to 
those who pay the premiums. 


AEET 
4-$ rr. 






ProvipENT Murtva. 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


teem Special to The Spectator ----. 


— 





The fraternal insurance companies 
operating in Canada seem to have 
more of a problem in wartime than 
do the straight life companies, and 
this fact is evidenced in the complete, 
authoritative figures which have come 
to hand from G. D. Fmlayson, Do- 
minion superintendent of insurance. 

The figures indicate a_ relatively 
sharp falling off in new fraternal 
business, as well as for business in 
force, during 1940, the first full year 
of the war. This decline becomes al] 
the more prominent when one consid- 
ers that straight life business in force 
was up considerably last year and 
new business showed a slight per- 
centage gain. 

Recently, the Canadian Fraternal 
Association held its annual conven- 
tion in Toronto and some alarm was 
expressed over the trend of fraternal 
business. It was generally agreed 
that some measures should be devised 
that would tend to check the current 
movement and, if possible, point it 
upward. That problem will be given 
considerable thought during the com- 
ing months and may result in an an- 
nouncement of some joint action by 
the companies either before or at the 
next annual convention. 

It was obvious, it was explained to 
the fraternals, why they should be 
subjected to an adverse trend in war- 
time. Memberships in fraternal or- 
ganizations, which automaticaiiy 
carry some form of insurance protec- 
tion and advantages, have been af- 
fected by the war. Monies which, un- 
der normal conditions, could be ex- 
pended for memberships, are being 
used for other purposes, such as in- 
creased taxes, purchase of war sav- 
ings stamps and bonds, etc. 

From information we have been 
able to pick up here and there, the 
conclusion may be arrived at that the 
fraternals plan to attack their pres- 
ent problem from at least two, and, 
possibly, three angles. If these plans 
are followed out unstintingly there 
seems to be every reason to expect 
that before very long present minus 
signs may be converted into plus 
signs. 

Members, we understand, will be 
asked to secure new members through 
personal contact; special drives may 
be conducted in both advertising and 
publicity; and efforts may be made to 
“modernize” the fraternals and make 
memberships more appealing. How 
the latter would be accomplished is 
not known and must be left to one’s 
imagination. 
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Hope of Future 


HE tremendous acceptance of life insurance in the present 

century by the American people has its primary impetus in 
the uncertainty, the instability and the insecurity of life in a 
world mechanized and electrified. Where industry has replaced 
agriculture, where money has supplanted produce and where the 
machine suffices for man power or animal power, something 
beyond possessions of present wealth are needed by the individ- 
ual to assure peace and comfort when in the future adversity 
strikes. 

A social and economic order which does not root in the soil 
must create, if it would continue to sustain the family and the 
nation, an agency or instrument capable of offsetting the eco- 
nomic disorders and the financial inequalities which are inevita- 
ble where the machine dominates. Man ever has transcended his 
fellows in the animal kingdom because he has understanding, a 
will and the power to reason which has enabled him to overcome 
destructive forces which might have enveloped and exterminated 
animals of lesser consequence and ingenuity so faced with a need 
of providing a sustaining force for the future in a modern era. 
The human mind gave scientific soundness to a protective giant 
known as life insurance. And life insurance, with its blessings 
which contribute to social and individual security in our day, 
has become the prime influence against otherwise inescapable 
poverty and privation. 

Through life insurance, men of every walk of life—men who 
have untold wealth as well as men striving to maintain their 
families from want—have a common stronghold wherein they 
may place their dependents against future dismay. Yesterday, 
men of wealth who otherwise were bankrupt, through life insur- 
ance carried on despite economic debacle. 

Today the working man is at the height of prosperity occa- 
sioned by the national defense program. Jobs are plentiful; 
good wages are forthcoming and every day aid to home building 
is offered, but beyond the horizon there may be a day dawning 
when the work will have ended in peace. In that day activity 
may cease, jobs may be at a premium and money-take-in scarce. 
Those who have foresight are even now securing their future and 
their families’ happiness by buying life insurance. Life insur- 
ance in a modern era alone can bring security to those who avail 
themselves of its benefits. The men and women of America, in 
the tens of millions, have placed their trust in the institution of 
life insurance. Their representatives at the nation’s capitol must 
remember that their taxing program will bring ruin to the coun- 
try if they allow the exigencies of political needs to weaken the 
citadel of life insurance. The funds of life insurance companies 
are not the essence of a financial octopus, neither are they the 
sacrificial gifts to a sacred cow. Rather they are the added scrimp- 
ings of millions of common men and women who in a community 
of purpose are husbanding their resources against an unknown 
tomorrow. 


[ae 
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Washington, D. C. — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to enact legislation per- 
mitting a ceiling on prices and 
rents in order to ward off infla- 
tion that would be disastrous 
to the defense effort. 











what dark is to light and what 

death is to life. It is its very op- 
posite. Life insurance being the 
greatest promoter of thrift, inflation 
is its greatest destroyer. Life insur- 
ance acts as a highly important 
stabilizing force in the economy of 
the nation. Inflation is the worst 
wrecker of the economic balance. 
Whereas life insurance has become 
known as the very symbol of protec- 
tion and security, inflation has writ- 
ten its record in terms of bankruptcy, 
poverty and utter despair. 

Therefore, it is natural that the life 
insurance business should, with mixed 
feelings, follow the arguments and 
discussions that are once more taking 
place in Congress, in the press, on 
the radio and in private conversation. 
If inflation is around the corner, as 
some would have us believe, there is 
no one more concerned with its po- 
tential threat than the life insurance 
man. Few there are who have a 
better right to know about the danger 
of inflation than the life insurance 
fraternity, from small-town agent to 
large-company president. 

What, then, about the possibility of 
inflation? Does it endanger the life 
insurance business, its investments of 
more than $30,000 000,000, the inter- 
ests of its 65,000,000 policyholders? 
Above all, does it seriously threaten 


Prvnet dark is to life insurance 
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the principle of security for which 
life insurance stands; the economic 
order and balance upon which alone 
it can properly operate? 

Without trying to take apart the 
numerous theories on inflation, let us 
briefly say that inflation is an eco- 
nomie condition in which money loses 
its natural value—derived from the 
quantity of production and consump- 
tion—and acquires an artificial value 
by the grace of an arbitrary power 
which alone has authority to issue 
money. 

During the last twenty years every 
inflation has been marked by a 
rapidly-growing supply of available 
money in the face of a stagnant sup- 
ply of goods and services. As each 
money unit declined in value, prices 
would rise. The two elements of in- 
flation, to put it very briefly, are: 
abundant money, and stagnant pro- 
duction. To complete the recipe, a 
third ingredient must be added—the 
power of the government to deal with 
money matters in its own arbitrary 


way. 
Money Supply Rising 


Let us first take up the question of 
the rising money supply which, ac- 
cording to good, old economic theory, 
is supposed to make for higher prices. 

Since the First World War we have 
had an enormous increase in our sup- 
ply of money from two sources: gold 
and government borrowing. As a re- 
sult of large export surpluses and in 
consequence of political changes 
abroad, gold came to these shores in 
vast quantities. Our gold stock rose 
from $3,000,000,000 to more than 
seven times that much. 

In less than eight years our govern- 
ment managed to borrow from the 
banks more than $20,000,000 000. In- 


Current Price Movements Are Analyzed: 
Possible Governmental Action Is Dis- 


cussed; Prospects Found Not Too Bad 


asmuch as the banks do not pay the 
government in cash but by means of 
deposits, excess bank reserves have 
been swelled enormously, amounting 
to more than $6,500,000,000. Deposits 
stand at about $70,000,000 000 (more 
than in 1929) and money in circula- 
tion is $8,000,000,000, almost twice 
the 1929 figure. 

If money reserves have increased 
rapidly and even alarmingly, what 
about prices? At the beginning o 
this year, when defense work was 
not yet in full swing, the picture was 
as follows: Farm prices had kept o 
a fairly even level since the outbreak 
of the war in Europe gave them 3 
ten-point advance. Non-agriculturad 
prices. since reaching the high-water 
mark in 1937, had not moved mor 
than a few points. Commodity price 
in general were still considerably 
below the 1924-29 inflation level; th 
cost of living was much lower tha 
at any time during the ’twentie 
Even stock prices, usually in the va 
of inflation, were far from booming 
What price advances there were, ! 
seemed, had to do with the war abi 
our own defense program rather tha! 
with the money supply. 

This impression is strengthened if 
what has taken place in the subs 
quent five months (to the end of 
July): wholesale prices have risé 
nearly ten per cent; and this is abd 
the additional cost of food to 
housewife. Cotton has gone up neat) 
fifty per cent, and wheat half # 
much. There has been some rise # 
the price of practically every co 
modity, and the over-all cost of liviti 
has gained at least three per ce 
So far the increases have not dé 
serious, and it seems safe to say 
they have probably been caused by 
disturbed relation between producti 
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OLICYHOLDER’S POCKETBOOK 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


Especially Written 


and demand due to the defense pro- 
gram, rather than to our vast money 
and credit reserves. 

If what true, then 
we have here an important break in 
the inflation schedule: abundant 
money does not make for high prices. 
Then, the connection that has always 
existed between money and prices has 
been interrupted. Then, a new power 
has into which is 
tating the supply of money on the 


seems true, is 


come being dic- 
one side and the behavior of prices on 
the other. 


Before 


may be 


rushing to conclusions it 
wise to gather additional 
proof. What is the experience of 
other countries? Have they, too, in- 
their money supply? Have 
their commodity prices risen corre- 
spondingly? The answer to the first 
question is: Yes; to the second: Yes 
and No. Countries whose prices be- 
tween 1938 and 1940 have risen more 
the 


creased 


or less in proportion to 


supply, are: 


money 


Wholesale 
Country in circ. commodity prices 
France up 70% up 100% (35-39) 
Netherlands ¥ 20 : 20 

Sweden . 40 45 


Switzerland * 40 15 


Notes 


Countries where the parallel is less 
evident, if it is in evidence at all, are: 


Notes Wholesale 
Country in circ. commodity prices 
Australia up 20° up 1 
Belgium “ 60 ; 
Canada : 2 
Denmark ie 
Germany - 5 
Great Britain 2 
Hungary “10 
Japan ; e> @ 
Rumania - © 
Yugoslavia 100 10 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin) 
(League of Nations, Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics) 


Whereas Germany almost doubled 
her monetary supply, stood 
Practically still. In contrast, Great 


prices 


for The Spectator 


Britain 
little 
increased 


picture at home. 


in 


raised 


over ten 


The 


picture 


abundance. 


almost 


note circulation a 
but 


hei 
per cent, 
fifty 
abroad the 
Everywhere, money 
Only the reasons ad- 


prices 
per cent. 


confirms 


vanced by the various governments 
differ. The German government 
claims that it has to supply the con- 
quered countries with money and that 
its vast armies need large amounts of 
ready cash. The American govern- 
ment claims, or used to claim, that it 
has to prime the pump of credit and 
enterprise. Everywhere, 
however, the effect of money upon 
prices has not been in evidence. 

The explanation lies in the fact that 
neither the most totalitarian nor the 
most democratic nation on earth 
operates under a free economic sys- 
tem. Both, and all the nations in 
between, have abandoned it in prefer- 
ence to a system in which the govern- 
can create billions of bank 
reserves and at the same time, by 
various devices, keep the rate of in- 
terest and the demand for new 
financing so low that to all practical 
effect this money supply is scarcely 


stimulate 


ment 
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available to non-government enter- 
prise. It is bound. gagged, and ear- 
marked for the needs of the Federal 
authorities. Broadly speaking, as far 
as the general economy is concerned, 
this money supply is out of circu- 
lation. At least it has been up to now. 

There is, however, another gigantic 
source of money supply in the mak- 
ing, and, at the time of writing, it 
looks like a large potential step to- 
ward inflation. It is the twenty 
billion dollars or so which through the 
defense program is flowing into the 
pocketbooks of the people. Indeed, it 
is this vast sum which animates the 
fears of the current Jeremiahs. It 
could do a great deal of damage, up- 
set our whole price structure. force 
the production of non-essential goods, 
and thereby slow down the work of 
the defense industries, were it not for 
one highly important factor, namely, 
strong political leadership. 


The Third Party 


While in normal times it takes only 
two to make a price—the producer 
and the consumer—in an _  emer- 
gency, such as we are confronted 
with, it takes a third party: the con- 
currence, by indifference, ignorance 
or weakness, of the government. How- 
ever, after seeing how effectively the 
government tied up the monster of 
money and credit resources ever since 
it came into power in 1933, it is in- 
conceivable that it would sit with 
folded hands while the public, with 
twenty billion dollars in its fist, would 
go about smashing the fine mechanism 
which regulates the scale of prices. 

If we are to judge from the ex- 
perience of the last eight years, the 
government will not hesitate to take 
adequate measures to deal with the 
threat of excessive price increases. 
Of such measures, we have seen very 
little up to now. What we eventually 
may expect, over an extended period 
of time, may be seen from the ex- 
ample of Great Britain which has 
instituted vast price control, forced 
through an extremely severe tax pro- 
gram, and even accepted the Keynes 
Plan for the temporary confiscation 
(to be lifted after the war) of wages 
and earnings. ° 

It may therefore be assumed that 
the twenty billion dollar bonanza will 
be adequately, that is, ruthlessly, 
dealt with. The first beginnings we 
see in the President’s request to Con- 
gress for power to fix prices and 
rents (and possibly, wages.) 

To turn from semi-panicky inflation 
schemes to the present modest swell 
of the price wave and from the gen- 
eral to the specific—if the threat of 
inflation has been greatly exagger- 
ated, this would be a very important 
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thing for the life insurance policy- 
holder to know. Unlike the companies 
which act as the “great balancers” 
balancing present investments against 
future commitments, balancing life 
expectancy against mortality, and so 
on—the policyholder views his insur- 
ance as he views his account in the 
savings bank. 

He figures on security. He expects 
to get the same kind of dollar back 
from the insurance company that he 
put in. If he does not get it, if he 
gets back a dollar that buys only 75c. 
worth, or perhaps 50c., or even less, 
of goods or services, he is likely to get 
sore and lose confidence, even though, 
obviously, the fault does not lie with 
the company. John Doe feels the 
pinch when prices start going up way 
ahead of inflation, and he wants to 
do something about it while there is 
still time. 

If the life insurance companies as 
all creditors, view inflation as the 
destroyer of wealth, the average man 
sees in it the raiser of prices. The 
cost of living is what he is worried 
about, and if he could be assured 
that neither our enormous gold and 
note reserves nor the defense money 


‘constitute a serious threat to the 


price level, this would be a real con- 
tribution to his peace of mind, as well 
as being valuable reassurance for the 
insurance companies. (A closer study 
of the money supply theory may well 
be worth the trouble.) 


War-time Prices 


Now, with a tremendous arms pro- 
gram under way and with war itself 
at our very threshold, the public 
again wonders about prices. The ex- 
perience of the last war is fresh in 


. mind. At the end of 1918, commodity 


prices stood at 194 of the 1913 aver- 
age. In the same year they reached 
226 in Great Britain, and 334 in 
France. Germany beat every record 
in the book when her price level, in 
1922, was about 150,000 times that of 
1913. 

In the mind of the people, war is 
synonymous with high prices and his- 
tory fully confirms this fear. 


There has not been a major war in 
the past but that an abnormally high 
price level did not ride on its tail, 
The history of ancient Rome, which 
is crowded with wars, is a constant 
recurrence of high prices and hope- 
less debts followed by business holi- 
days, reduction of the rate of interest, 
a moratorium on debts, and the like. 
The Napoleonic wars and the War of 
1812 upset prices and set the stage 
for inflation. In 1802 the price level 
was 90; in 1815 it was 154—an ad- 
vance of 70 per cent. The Civil War 
repeated the experience. At its be- 
ginning the price index stood at 60; 
when it ended the index was at 132— 
a gain of 120 per cent. 

Apart from the possibility of gov- 
ernment interference, the purely 
economic forces which either favor or 
tend to counteract the trend of rising 
prices may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Labor Costs 

Labor is the largest cost item in 
production. In general, one might say 
that if wages were controlled, so were 
prices. A case in point—though not 
a lesson—is the thoroughly undemo- 
cratic method applied in Germany 
where prices are maintained (in spite 
of the scarcity of goods and notwith- 
standing the large supply of money) 
chiefly by fixing all wages and sal- 
aries by decree. 

In the United States the opposite 
is true. The cost of labor is elastic. 
Last year, 2,450 strikes (mostly for 
higher wages) involved over half-a- 
million workers and caused the loss 
of more than 6,000,000 man-hours of 
labor. Even if in the preceding year 
there were 100 more strikes (in 1937 
there were twice as many), this 
augurs ill for stable prices. As pro- 
duction, under the defense program, 
is intensified. labor becomes more in- 
dispensable and a, say, two-month 
shutdown of a large industrial plant 
becomes practically unthinkable. 
Rather than have strikes drag om, 
wages will be raised. Moreover, there 
is a premium on skilled labor and this 
alone will encourage wage demands. 

Several measures could be taken t0 
counteract a rising wage trend but 
they are unlikely. The unemployed 
could be shifted from the West, the 
South, the Middle West to Ohio, New 
York and other industrial states. 
But the transplanting of millions o 
men and the up-rooting of thousands 
of families would be as difficult as it 
would be unpopular. Too, the goverl 
ment could put a ceiling on all wage 
but, being sympathetic to labor, it 8 
wary not to adopt measures that 
would be decried as anti-labor, 00 
would it ¢are to antagonize the work 
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man in view of his highly important 
part in the arms program. 

The second threat to stable prices 
comes from the enormous demand 
caused by the preparedness drive. 
For a moment, let us turn philo- 
sophical and conjecture that, left 
alone, prices will find their natural 
level somewhere between what the 
producer offers and what the con- 
sumer demands. The characier of 
prices, be it remembered, is economic. 
The character of war is political. In 
normal times, prices, in the hands of 
private enterprise. obey the law of 
supply and demand. In an emer- 
gency—be it defense or be it war— 
prices care nothing about the demand. 
The insistence is upon production, 
upon supply. Without it, wars can- 
not be fought, let alone won. 

Thus it is that in war or near-war 
time the government is forced to 
throw overboard one after another of 
the economic principles. The price- 
balancing law of supply and demand 
is temporarily suspended. The relent- 
less pressure for production and more 
production makes itself felt in the 
price level. The profit motive, to be 
sure, is not abandoned. Nowhere in 
war time have labor, capital, manage- 
ment, the merchants and the skilled 
professions given up the privilege of 
earning, of saving and of sharing in 
the boom caused by vast industrial 
activity Even in_ dictator-ridden 
Germany the people have saved 8 500,- 
000,000 marks (about $2,000,000,000) 
since the war began. 

Lack of space does not permit dis- 
cussion of other price-forcing ele- 
ments such as higher taxes passed 
on by business to the consumer, or the 
increased demand of foreign nations 
cut off from their European sources 
of supply. 


Unemployment 


Among the factors likely to resist 
a general advance in prices is unem- 
ployment. Many of the seven or 
eight million unemployed are being 
trained to help in the defense pro- 
gram. Others take the place of un- 
skilled laborers who are released for 
semi-skilled jobs. Furthermore, if 
prices rose on a wide front, discon- 
tent would spread among the jobless 
and their families, and pressure 
would be brought upon the govern- 
ment to take preventive action. 

Another highly important factor is 
Unused industrial capacity. While 
some factories are working around 
the clock, many others are still a 
good distance from the top. As prices 
dimb to an attractive level, thou- 
sands of plants idle heretofore, are 
returned to use. The vast margin 
between what industry produces to- 





day and what it could produce if 
geared for a maximum effort, acts as 
a safety valve on the scale of com- 
modity prices. 

Similar is the farming situation. 


The various crop-control schemes 
tried in the last few years have 
hemmed in production without pre- 
venting the accumulation of large 
surpluses. If the government re- 
leased the brake, and in addition, a 
rising price curve lent its stimulating 
effect, the production of most staples 
would probably rise 20 or 25 per cent. 
The United States Treasury has been 
buying up commodities of which it 
now owns more than a*billion dollars’ 
worth. Dumped on the. market, these 





huge stores would effectively keep 
prices down. Besides, all over the 
world. large reserves of foodstuffs 
and raw materials have been ‘kept in 
the hope of a favorable market. 
Finally, the government can control 
prices in other ways. In the case of 
steel scrap, to cite one instance, the 
government ihreatened to have the 
railroads (primary producers of 
scrap) sell direct, without benefit of 
the trade. If domestic copper were 
quoted too high, the government 
could increase imports, thereby creat- 
ing competitive pressure; or it could 
do as Britain and Canada have done— 
fix the price of foodstuffs such as 
(Continued on page 13) 





He Was My Driend 


(A recent actual experience of a Prudential man) 


I am an insurance man. 


My heart is singing today, in spite of the 
tragic news that a close and valued 
friend of mine has unexpectedly been 
called to the great beyond at the early 


age of 42. 


He was my friend. 


That's why I kept after him everlastingly 


several years ago, insisting that he in- 
sure his life, a responsibility he had 
neglected. Protesting that he had 
“plenty of time” he finally yielded and 
now | know that his widow will have 


at least $20,000 with which to face 


the world. 


Because | was his friend. 


Che 


Iusurance- 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, }. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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It’s Just 
One of Those Things 


The rumor of a new tax on life in- 
surance seems to be just another 
rumor. Although newspaper reports 
last week indicated that the finance 
committees of the two houses of Con- 
gress were studying proposals to tax 
the institution of life insurance, in 
order to replace the $323,000,000 in 
potential revenue lost when the House 
rejected the joint income-tax return, 
informed circles feel that the reports 
were just a trial balloon, and that no 
such taxes would be forthcoming— 
certainly not in the immediate future. 

Apparently the Treasury has no 
plans of this nature in view, for Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., flatly denied last week 
while testifying before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that any proposals 
to tax life insurance had been dis- 
cussed with him. It is true that rep- 
resentatives of the industry have dis- 
cussed ideas on new taxation of life 
insurance with Treasury officials, but 
these suggestions would have given 
the Treasury only about $6,000,000 in 
new revenue, and were advanced only 
as a future possibility. 

Life insurance authorities point out 
the difficulties of taxing the various 
kinds of life insurance on an equitable 
basis. How would the tax differenti- 
ate, for instance, between group and 
ordinary life? A $323,000,000 tax on 
life insurance dividends would wipe 
out about two-thirds of the dividends 
for next year. In 1939 the three hun- 
dred and six life companies declared 
dividends of only $468,000,000. 


Life Advertisers 
Have Great Program 


General theme for the coming an- 
nual meeting of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association is “A Design 
to Help the Salesmen Sell.” Sessions 
will be held at Hotel Statler, Boston, 
on September 29-October 1, with Lewis 
B. Hendershot, of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, as 
general chairman. Speakers who will 
present the viewpoint of those outside 
the life insurance business include 
Julian L. Watkins, advertising agency 
leader, and Cy Norton and Ellsworth 
Geist, sales promotion experts from 
the paper trade. Holgar J. Johnson, 
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PRUDENTIAL EXPANDS RADIO 
PROGRAM 


A new radio feature, described as hav- 
ing a universal appeal, has been an- 
nounced by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the sponsor. "The 
Prudential Family Hour" will first be 
heard over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Suaday afternoon, August 31, 
from 5:00 to 5:45 p.m. [E.D.T.] and will 
be broadcast at the same hour each suc- 
ceeding Sunday. 








president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, will handle subjects inside 
life insurance but outside of the com- 
panies. 

Company men who will appear be- 
fore the LAA include Powell Stamper, 
National Life & Accident; Franklin 
R. Amthor, Equitable of New York; 


Jack R. Morris, Business Men’s; and 


Jack Hill, editor of The Pilot’s Log 
for New England Mutual; Seneca 
Gamble, of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
will lead a roundtable discussion of 
trends in the use of direct mail. 

An organization speaker on the 
program will be John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, who will 
talk on “The Part that Sales Promo- 
tion Plays in Morale Building.” 


= - 
Insurance Commissioner 
Turns Solomon 


When Charles Smrha, immediate 
past director of the Nebraska insur- 
ance department, relinquished that 
office he took a lot of ideas about in- 
surance with him. One garden of 
those ideas has blossomed into “In- 
surance Proverbs” consisting of indi- 
vidual colored cards upon which are 
quoted Mr. Smrha’s pithy and stimu- 
lating cogitations. Aimed at the pub- 
lic, the proverbs from the ex-insur- 
ance commissioner’s pen embody texts 
which have an insurance implication. 

The “Insurance Proverbs” are on 
general insurance topics, on life, on 
accident and health, on fire, on motor 
vehicle and on the agent. They are 
produced by Insurance Production 
Service of 1024 M Street, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; are designed to be read at a 
glance; are intended for widespread 
distribution by companies, agents and 
others; and can be had at prices of 
from $5.75 to $3.50 per 1000 depend- 
ing upon quantity. 


Financial Executives 


Attend ALC Seminar 


Seventy insurance financial execy. 
tives recently had two weeks of ip. 
tensive study of the life insurancg 
business’s basic investment problems 
at the second annual session of the 
Life Officers’ Investment Seminar a 
Bloomington, Ill. That seminar is cop. 
ducted by the financial section of the 
American Life Convention in coopera. 
tion with the School of Business of 
Indiana University. During this lat. 
est meeting a permanent organization 
was set up to administer the seminar, 
and general supervision of the pro- 
gram was given to a board of regents 
composed of ALC officers, authoriti« 
of Indiana University and _ sever 
persons chosen from the seminar 
membership. 

The two weeks’ work was organize 
into four lecture courses, a series of 
special lectures and several rouné. 
table discussions. The subjects coy. 
ered in the lecture courses included 
current developments in regional ec. 
nomics, credit and price problems af- 
fecting investment policies, urban an 
farm mortgages, and current develop 
ments affecting the various types @ 
investment securities. . 


Concord Company 


Opens New Home 


Dedication of the new $140, 
home office building of the United Life 
& Accident Insurance Company to 
place in Concord, New Hampshire 
within the past fortnight. 

At the dedication ceremonies, 1 
which company officials, leading 
agents, and State and civic solo 
took part, Governor Blood of & 
Granite State paid tribute to the ma 
agement when he said that “As t& 
only life insurance company wit 
headquarters in New Hampshire, t® 
United Life & Accident Insuran 
Company has become a real factor® 
the State’s economic life. We in G 
cord are very proud of the splendi 
reputation it has achieved both h 
and in all sections of the country.” 

Other speakers at the exercises’ 
cluded Commissioner Arthur Rott 
lard of the State insurance depal 
ment and, from the company its 
President John V. Hanna, Vice-Pré 
dent William D. Haller and @ 
executives and agents. 

The United Life & Accident, wit 
began in 1913, now has about 
000,000 of insurance in force and 
policy reserves of over $10,000" 
Its assets increased about $500,000 
1940. 
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Claim Association 
President Dies 


Charles Eaton Anstett, president of 
the International Claim Association, 


died at his home on Long Island; New 
York, last week. He years 
old. 

A native of Easton, Pa., Mr. An- 
stett attended Lafayette College and 
later graduated from the United 
States Coast Guard Academy. During 
the First World War he became a 
lieutenant commander in the navy and 
then resigned to go with the New 
York Life. Under his direction as 
superintendent of inspection his de- 
partment became a model for similar 
activity in other companies. He was 
the author of “Disability Claim Inves- 
tigation” and was a pioneer in the use 
of photographic evidence in claim 
He was also a lecturer on the 
claims before various 
other talents, Mr. 
in bridge circles 


was 51 


work. 
aspects of 
groups. Among 
Anstett was noted 
and was co-author with T. N. Wins- 
low, bridge expert, of a book on the 
game. 
a a 

Voluntary Compliance 
With Wage-Hour Law 


A voluntary compliance program 
to be inaugurated by representative 
groups of insurance companies will 
assure 300,000 insurance employees a 
10-hr. work week, according to Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, wage-hour 
administrator at Washington, D. C. 

At the same time, employer groups 
Labor Department’s 
division of full 
reiterated their 
Labor Standards Act 
com- 


assured the 
wage-hour coopera- 
tion, but 
that the Fair 
does not apply to 
panies because they are not engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

General Fleming made the an 
nouncement following the completion, 
by his division, of a personnel classi- 
fication study in which efforts were 
made to determine exemptions for 
executives and administrative em- 
ployees. An authoritative article on 
the subject of the wage-hour law was 
especially written by General Flem- 
ing for The Spectator and appeared 
in our issue of July 17. 

The following were named by Gen 


assertion 


insurance 


ral Fleming as cooperating in the 
blanket compliance effort : 

Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel, Association of Life 
Presidents; Col. Charles B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention; C. W. 
Fairchild, general manager and trea- 
‘urer of the Association of Casualty 


and Surety Executives; Frank S. 





er 





OUT IN FRONT WITH NATIONAL GRANGE LEADER 
OUIS JOHN TABER, master of the National Grange and president of the 


Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is nationally 
prominent for his activities in farm organization work. He was born at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, September 19, 1873, and was educated at Olney College. He 
actually assumed farm management at the age of fourteen, through necessity and 
among other honors achieved later in life, he served as director of agriculture 


in Ohio. 


Mr. Taber's special interest has been farm organization. He helped organize 
his local Grange in 1899 and was the youngest state lecturer of the Ohio State 
Grange. He has been state master and is now national master of this farm organi- 
zation, which has been a factor in rural life for seventy-five years. 

An incident changing Mr. Taber's early life had to do with his present position. 
When a little boy, an insurance agent called, selling his father a life insurance 
policy. Mr. Taber relates that he thought he disliked insurance agents because he 
felt that the agent might want to sell his father a policy because his health was 
not good. Three years later, however, it was this same insurance policy that pre- 
served the old farm home and held the family together after his father's death. 
While still a boy, Mr. Taber became interested in insurance. He helped organize 
his county mutual fire insurance association and commenced selling life insurance. 
He was charter vice-president of the Farmers and Traders Life when it was organized. 








Rowland, Life Office Management As- 
sociation; John Marshall Holcombe, 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; Harry Cooper, Jr.. 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. and J. H. 
Doyle, general counsel, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The American Mutual Alliance has 
already started its program of volun- 
tary compliance with provisions of 
the law. 

A compliance drive, in which re- 
sults of the personnel classification 
study will be used in determining ex- 
ecutive and administrative exemp 
tions, is planned by the wage-hour di- 
vision. 


Hartford College 


Extends Facilities 


The Hartford College of Insurance 
is extending its activities to include 
instruction for part-time students, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Ed- 
ward G. Baird, director of the college. 
The new program, which will be con- 
ducted in addition to the regular full- 
time courses, will be inaugurated 
when the college opens in September. 

Part-time enrollment will also be 
open to insurance agents, insurance 
adjusters, members of the legal pro- 
fession, and any others who may find 
the courses helpful in their work. 


























——_—hyphen s - 


“Happy Change of Age day to you, dear Sidney." 
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Life Underwriters 
Set for Cincinnati 


Twenty-four speakers—sixteen 
fieldmen, three company presidents, 
two representatives of government, 
two businessmen and one educator— 
plus a hit life insurance playlet, com- 
pose the program for the main ses- 
sions at the 52nd annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Cincinnati on Sept. 
15-19. This announcement was made 
by Program Chairman Theodore M. 
Riehle of New York in releasing the 
speaking schedule for the four main 
sessions: Wednesday morning and af- 
ternoon, and Thursday and Friday 
mornings, Sept. 17, 18 and 19. 

Appearing on the American Col- 
lege Hour will be A. J. McAndless, 
president of the Lincoln National 
Life, and Dr. Marcus Nadler, profes- 
sor of finance at New York Univer- 
sity. The chairman for the 
will be Julian S. Myrick, maneger for 
the Mutual Life of New York in New 
York City and chairman of the board 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Part of the program, as developed 
by Chairman Riehle, will be devoted 
to an interpretation of the theme, 
“American Life Insurance—An In- 
vestment in Freedom,” while the re- 
mainder will be a parade of the year’s 
best selling ideas. Of particular in- 
terest to the public as well as life un- 
derwriters will be the addresses by 
Dr. Hu Shih, famed Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States; Lewis W. 
former Director of the 


session 


Douglas, 


Budget and now president of the Mu- 
Life of New 


tual York: Albert W. 





Hawkes, president of. the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks of IIli- 
nois; Dr. Marcus Nadler, noted econo- 
mist of New York University, and 
Tom. Collins, assistant to the pub- 
lisher and daily columnist on the 
Kansas City Journal. 

Special features on the program in- 
clude a selling session on Wednesday 
afternoon entitled “They Don’t All 
Buy $50,000,” featuring five produc 
ers, the presentation of the playlet 
“John Q. Agent, Esq.,” on the same 
session, the American College how 
and the Million Dollar Round Table 
hour on Thursday morning, and the 


Fellowship Luncheon which closes 
the convention on Friday. 
* a 
Plan for New 
Insurance Companies 
In Portland, Oregon, there has 


been formed an organization known 
as Federal Founders Corporation 
(Studio Building, Portland) which, it 
is said, will organize a group of local 
insurance companies. It is planned to 
organize a life company first and 
then a fire and an automobile insur- 


ance company. Federal Founders 
Corporation supposedly will issue 
3,000 shares of stock at $100 par 


value per share. 

Officers of Federal Founders are 
O. W. Russell, president; H. H. 
Hymes (of Sevier Commission Com- 
pany) vice-president; W. H. Me 
Daniel (of American Hawaiian S.S. 
Company) secretary; and Robert C. 


Gise, treasurer. 


American Progress 


will be achieved by the resource- 
fulness, the leadership and the man- 
hood developed in and by the free 
participation and the clean sports— 
manship of youthful activities. 


The Institution of 
Life Insurance 


is making possible such develop- 
ment for millions of the youth 
of this country. 


. GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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Death of A. M. Lumpkin 
Is Civic Loss 

The recent death of Alva Moor 
Lumpkin, chairman of the board of 
the American United Life Insurane 
Company of Indianapolis, removed , 
colorful figure from the life insurance 
scene. Not only had he been identifie 
with insurance, but he was a note 
public figure. Just a few days befor 
his death he had been appointe 
United States Senator from Sout 
Carolina and prior to that appoint. 
ment he had served as Federal Dis 


trict Judge in South Carolina, jp 
which state he made his home # 
Columbia. 
2 7 
Great-West Life 
Enters Ohio 
The Great-West Life Assurane 


Company of Winnipeg has announce 
that the company’s application for: 
license to do business in the Stat 
of Ohio has been approved by Joh 
A. Lloyd, Ohio State superintender 
of insurance. 

This brings to eight the number ¢ 
States in which the company is } 
censed to do business, the first Stat 
entered being North Dakota in 19 
followed by Minnesota and Michigan 
in 1921, Illinois in 1923, Washingte 
in 1931, Indiana in 1940 and Mis 
souri this year. 

The company’s business in force i 
the United States now amounts 
more than $138,000,000 out of a tots 
business in force of $647.193,000. 


Ernest H. Wilkes 
Was Noted Official 


In the death of Ernest H. Wilke 
vice-president of the Metropolits 
Life Insurance Company of Ne 
York, the life insurance business ls 
a notable figure. He was 65 years 
age. 

Mr. Wilkes joined the companys 
October, 1902, as an agent and 
promoted to be successively assist 
superintendent, superintendent 
superintendent of agencies, serv 
ably in all of these positions. F 
1920 to 1928 he was manager of! 
company’s Pacific Coast head office 
San Francisco, Cal., ranking suc 
sively as assistant secretary, fou 
vice-president and third vice-pt 
dent. This service was rendered 
such distinction that he was 
pointed a second vice-president ® 
field officer with headquarters a 
home office in New York City. 
1936 he had served as vice-presil# 
and senior officer in charge of 
company’s field force. 
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Inflation and Insurance 


(Continued from page 9) 


butter, sugar, eggs, potatoes, and 
even of consumer (shoes, 
spoons, matches, candles, also rents). 
To go the whole hog, it can, like Hit- 
ler, control all wages and salaries, 
fix all prices, ration those goods 
which are threatened by a shortage, 
pass on every new enterprise and 


goods, 


keep a close eye on all savings and 
investments. 

Theory is easy, practice is difficult. 
In a democracy, the government de- 
pends upon industry and labor to get 
the nation ready for defense or war. 
Far from finding it to its advantage 
to put the screws on industry, the 
government may find it a _ better 
policy to “play ball” and make at- 
tractive offers to obtain maximum 
production as, indeed, it is already 
doing by means of subsidies, loans, 
long-term contracts and bonus pay- 
ments. The guess may be ventured 
that industry will not find itself help- 
attempting to fix its own 
prices; and will fix them upward 
rather than downward. 

To summarize: a rise in prices in 
selective fields is already under way. 
Beyond that, a 
price advance in the near future is 
probably unavoidable. Both, however, 
are not likely to be permitted to rise 
above a certain ceiling fixed by the 


less in 


moderate general 


government. 

Moreover, there is not a single sign 
of runaway inflation and, for reasons 
which there is no space to discuss 
here, it does not seem to be in the 
cards. It would take a major blow 
to produce the panic which is a pre- 
requisite to all-out inflation. 

For the life insurance companies, 
the picture is encouraging. With 
prices continuing to rise moderately, 
it will be possible to mark up the 
value of stocks and bonds held in 
portfolio; policy loans would be re- 
paid at a speedier rate; part of the 
lapsed policies would be reinstated; 
real estate and mortgage values 
would improve and give the com- 
panies a better market for their fore- 
closed non-producing properties. The 
Strength of government bonds and 
the large volume of business done by 
the railroads and the utilities could 
not fail to benefit the companies’ 
$15,000,000,000 holdings in these 
three categories. Not the least of 
their gains would accrue from fewer 
death claims, prosperity being the 
best cure for a heart ailment. Other 
Profits would come from those who 
felt that this was the opportunity to 
get rich quick, and would borrow on 
their policies to the hilt, paying 6 


per cent interest whereas the ledger 
assets bring only about 5 per cent. 
Increased sales would result from the 
far-sighted attitude of those policy- 
holders who are aware that our pros- 
perity, under the defense program or 
in a war economy, would be short- 
lived and that the knotty problem was 
yet to come. They would foresee that, 
at the end of the war, the transition 
to peace-time conditions would con- 
front this nation with the gravest 
economic crisis. This group would 
look upon life insurance as what it 
is—long-term protection designed to 
bridge the ups and downs so char- 
acteristic of the business cycle. They 


“Have you noticed the new 
series of Berkshire ads in 
the insurance magazines?” 


would invest heavily in life insurance. 

However, as prices continued to 
rise, there would prebably be a num- 
ber of policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries who would become increas- 
ingly sceptical of the value of life 
insurance. They might be divided into 
two groups. The one, expecting their 
maturities within a year or two or 
three, would figure that, as prices 
rose and with it the cost of living, 
they would be paid in depreciated 
dollars, The other would be afraid 
that a blitz-inflation might wipe out 
the life insurance companies them- 
selves along with their own savings. 

(Concluded on page 22) 


“I certainly have! | look 
for them each month be- 
cause | like the friendly 
manner in which they call 
attention to the Company 
and its sales helps.” 





The insurance journals, reaching as they do leading agents all over 


the country, are well worth reading and studying. We have at- 


tempted to make our ads attractive, instructive, and in keeping with 


the timely material these magazines contain. That others feel we 
have accomplished our purpose is demonstrated by the “Awards of 
Excellence” Berkshire Life has received from the Life Advertisers 


Association at their recent conventions. 


CAR a ny BER KSHIR E Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


F. H. RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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A Banker Should Have 
Such Hours 


An analysis of the calls made by 
the average salesman, from the re- 
sults of a nation-wide survey printed 
in Forbes Magazine, discloses the 
startling information that three and 
one-half hours of each day are used 
in making actual calls. It appears that 
salesmen tend to gang up on the pur- 
chaser at four definite peak periods 
of the day. First they flock in at 
ten o’clock, again at eleven, two and 
at three. 

It is indicated that the salesmen 
are unanimous in agreeing that the 
prospect must have the time from 
nine o'clock until ten in which to clear 
up the morning mail, although many 
of the purchasing agents and buyers 
surviewed said they would prefer to 
have the interviews finished with be- 
fore starting their routine work. Then, 
more than two hours from shortly 
before noon until two o’clock are prac- 
tically thrown away in deference to 
the mid-day meal, although most of 
this time might be salvaged by as- 
certaining the prospect’s actual lunch- 
eon time and by making luncheon 
appointments with the better pros- 
pects. 

After half past three in the after- 
noon, most salesmen appear to sim- 
ply give up and call it a day. They 
say their clients must have time free 
for signing their mail and cleaning 
up the day’s work. Here, too, is to be 
found a fertile field for sales by ap- 
pointment—as is likewise to be found 
between nine and ten and between 
half past eleven and two o'clock. 

Of course, life insurance salesmen 
are more alert to opportunities around 
the lunch hour and most of them keep 
right on plugging after the mid-after- 
noon period, but too many of them 
are guilty of neglecting the early 
morning calls and of inviting compe- 
tition for the customer’s time by over- 
loading their schedules with ten, two 
and three o'clock calls. 

— om 


Fifty Million Women 
Are the Market 


About fifty million women aged 14 
years or over, of whom approximately 
twelve million are gainfully employed, 
form an insurance market in the 
United States that is studied in a 
report just issued by the committee 
on persistent business of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. Chair- 
man of that committee is Donald G. 
Mix, conservation manager of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass. The report was compiled by 
J. A. Hawkins, vice-president of the 
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- Prospecting}: 


Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Leon R. Case, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life’s actuarial de- 
partment. 

According to the report, about 20 
per cent of all Ordinary sales, repre- 
senting approximately 12 per cent of 
the volume, are currently made to 
women. Slightly more than half the 
sales are made to business women, 
with somewhat under one-third to 
housewives, and the remainder to 
those not gainfully employed or those 
engaged in miscellaneous occupations. 
“Although women purchase a con- 
siderable proportion of Life plans, 
they generally buy a larger propor- 
tion of Endowments, including Retire- 
ment Endowments, than do men,” 
states the report. 

Whereas the largest amount of 
sales to men are made in the age 
group 30-39, the major portion of the 
sales to women are for ages under 
30. “Of total sales to women, 38 to 
52 per cent were made to the age 
group 20-29 inclusive, accounting for 
26 to 46 per cent of the volume.” 
While women are less likely on the 
whole to make repeat purchases, their 
business showed better persistency 
than that on men. 

Considering the profitableness of 
the business, the report summed up 
the home office point of view by say- 
ing that “business on the lives of 
women has many favorable aspects. 
The low average sale tends to be off- 
set by superior persistency, better 
mortality, lower collection frequency, 
and other advantages.” The greater 
persistency and the higher average 
commission per $1,000 are the chief 
ndvantages from the agent’s stand- 
point. As to the company attitude 
most companies are neutral on the 
question of selling to women, while 
a few give mild encouragement and 
three emphasized that business. 

Besides its conclusions, the report 
«ives a brief study of the size and 
characteristics of the woman market, 
un analysis of the data supplied by 
the companies and of their attitude, 
and copies of the two letters sent out 


to the companies. 


You Must Beat 
This Answer 


The first answer to the solicitation 
of any big case is always “no.” 
Paul Loder, Philadelphia. 





The Approach Must 


Produce Interview 


The approach is admittedly of pri- 
mary importance because every one 
which results in failure eliminates a 
supposedly qualified prospect. 

An interesting outline of a gen- 
erally successful method of approach 
as used by Reginald Poe, Shreveport, 
La., representative of the Great 
Southern Life, was recently printed 
in that company’s agency magazine, 
The Great Southerner. 

For this particular approach, Mr. 
Poe selects a young executive type, 
between the ages of 30 and 40. Then, 
the procedure is as follows: 

“I see to it that I am well groomed 
in every way before I enter the sus 
pect’s office. I try to make friends 
with the secretary beforehand if pos- 
sible, to get her to give me five min- 
utes with the suspect. I cross the 
threshold of my suspect with only 
one object on my mind—that is to 
sell “Poe” to Mr. Jones. 

“TI introduce myself and he acknowl- 
edges the introduction. But usually 
I am asked my name again (mine 
being a short one, but hard for peo- 
ple to understand). I reply “Poe”— 
“Edgar Allen Poe,” and we both get 
a laugh out of it. In an approach 
be sure your name is made clear, and 
if it is a difficult one, establish it in 
their minds with an association of 
ideas. Without further comment, | 
tell him I am with the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company, and that | 
have no intention of trying to sell 
him insurance or advising him on his 
insurance at this time, not knowing 
him any better than I do, but that his 
name was given me by a friend of 
his and that I wanted to meet him 
and know him better. 

“At that moment he starts relaxing 
and confesses the amount of life it- 
surance that he owns and I find out 
his age, size of family, etc. After 
securing all the information that ! 
really wanted, I tell him that I believe 
I can help him with his present it 
surance and that I would be glad & 
assist him in any way. I then saj, 
“Mr. Jones, I realize you are vety 
busy at this time and I have no it 
tention of using any more of you 
time. I have enjoyed talking with 
you and hope to see you sometime 
later.” He says about the same thing 
to me and invites me to come back 
again. 
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Make the Other Man’s 
Job Easy 

The art of selling is boiled down 
largely to the art of asking intelligent 
questions by Nicholas M. DeNezzo, 
field supervisor of the Aetna Life. 
Speaking at the prospecting clinic of 
the company’s representatives at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Mr. DeNezzo offered nu- 
merous “real life” examples of effec- 
tive prospecting conversation, showing 
how to direct the talk into profitable 
channels. He pointed out that the 
agent probably would be at a loss to 
answer if an automobile dealer should 
ask him for the name of a prospect 
fora new car. But, he continued. “If 
an automobile dealer met you on the 
street and said, ‘Al, the new sedan 
I am selling is in next to the lowest 
price class, selling from $700 to $900. 
Who in your office drives that price 
car?’ that would be different.” 

Such a query might reasonably be 
expected to produce the names of a 
half a dozen men and further specific 
questioning should disclose the names 
of two or three who are in line for a 
new car and would indicate the ap- 
proximate earning capacity of the 
prospects. 

Exactly the same logic applies to 
the agent’s prospecting efforts. His 
center of influence must have the job 
made easy for him. 


Summer Prospecting 
Can Be Good 


That business can be maintained 
at a high level of production even 
during the summer months is the 
point convincingly brought out in 
The Bulletin of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Company at 
Hartford. Particularly good sources 
of prospects during summer months, 
says the August issue of that house 
organ, are as follows: 


Insurance 


“Travel bureaus. Clients of travel 
bureaus have money for vacations. 
To many, a plan which will aceumu- 
late funds for future vacations will 
be attractive. Travelers are espe- 
cially interested in accident insur- 
ance and the sale of an accident 
policy will often be a prelude to a 
life program. 

“Young college graduates. Many 
of them are earning money for the 
first time and will be open to the 


thrift appeal. Those who haven’t any 
surplus themselves will be able to sug- 
gest classmates who have. 

“Parents of college graduates. An 
important expense item is now out 
of their budget. Perhaps the money 
that they put into education can be 
diverted into a retirement plan for 
themselves, 

“Summer camps and schools. Par- 
ents of children in private camps in 
many cases have the necessary funds 
for insuring their children’s future. 
They are particularly interested in 
educational plans. Summer school 
teachers, hard at work with the tem- 


perature hovering at 90, can be 
reached with the retirement income 
appeal. 

“Seasonal businesses. Automobile 


and tire salesmen, gas station propri- 
etors, owners and betfer paid employ 
ees of summer resort establishments 
and businesses, professional athletes, 
swimming teachers, golf pros and ball 
players are enjoying their peak in- 
comes for the year. Now is a good 
time to see them.” 





Income Replacement 


Is Good Title 


A good method of getting away 
from the “back up the ambulance” 
phraseology which is sometimes used 
in accident and health sales talks, is, 
when talking with prospects, to refer 
to the coverage as “income replace- 
ment insurance.” At least that is 
what the A & H Clinic, house organ 
of the United States Life Insurance 
Company of New York suggests. In- 
cidentally, the first issue of the 
A & H Clinic has just made its ap- 
pearance. Among other things, it 
points out that the months of August 
and September hold the all-year high 
record for accidents. 

Elaborating on the chances for ac- 
cident and health insurance sales, 
the booklet says that “With a pros- 
pective gold mine right in their own 
back yards, consisting of life policy- 
owners they now serve, life agents 
are warming up to the possibilities of 
accident and health sales. Is there a 
need for this protection? Here’s the 
record. Every 24 hours, 10,000 per- 
sons receive cash benefits paid for 
accident and sickness. Accident and 
health premiums have increased from 
$150,000,000 in 1934 to nearly $275.- 
000,000 in 1941.” 








Alma Mater Memo 


With the opening of schools and colleges just 
around the corner, a cartoon in a humorous 
weekly suggests a question that life under- 
writers should find timely for many prospects: 


“Will you be working your son‘s way through 


college this year?” 


Unless Dad can be pretty positive about his 
mortality status, he had better let the under- 


writer ‘fix things up.” 


WEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 





VURGINUA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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the United States. 


Clause.’ “ 


August, 1941. 








WESTERN Lirk INSURANCE COMPANY 
HELENA, MONTANA 


WAR CLAUSE* 
Attached to and made a part of Policy No. Sample. 


Except as hereinafter provided the Company shall be under no liability 
should the insured's death occur from any cause whatsoever during, or 
within six months immediately following, the period of his military service 
beyond the geographic boundaries of the United States of America, its 
territories, possessions or protectorates, for any country or political fac- 
tion thereot in time of war, whether such war be declared or undeclared. 
In event the insured's death should occur under the conditions defined 
above, the Company's only liability under this policy shall be to return 
the premiums paid thereunder, same to be accumulated with interest at 
the rate of 3'/2 per cent per annum compounded annually, and increased 
by the cash value of any existing paid-up additions and the amount of 
any dividend accumulations, and decreased by the amount of any in- 
debtedness on or secured by this policy. 

The expression “military service" as used above shall be interpreted to 
include service after enrollment, whether same be active or inactive 
with the army, navy, marine, aeronautical or medical services or with 
any auxiliary, supplementary or related branch or division of any such 
services, whether combative or noncombative in nature. The expression 
“geographic boundaries" as used above shall, when a geographic bound- 
ary is the coast line, be interpreted to mean the outer boundary of 
territorial waters as from time to time established by the government of 


The provision of this policy relating to incontestability is hereby amended 
by the addition of the phrase: "(C) except that part of the policy relat- 


ing to war risk exclusion set out in the provision or rider entitled "War 


EXECUTED at Helena, Montana, to take effect on the IIth day of 


*Attoched os a rider and used only f 








Juvenile Policies Added by 
Equitable, N. Y. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York introduced recently 
two new juvenile policies, the 20 pay- 
ment life and the twenty year endow- 
ment. The Society for some time has 
been issuing Juvenile on the ordinary 
plan and the new contracts will be 
issued under the same conditions as 
ordinary life. The plans will not be 
issued at ages less than one year for 
an amount less than $1,000, nor for 
an amount greater than $2500. Polli- 
cies will not be issued in New York 
State since the legal limit is $400 
prior to age ten. Also the juvenile 
plans are not available in Minnesota. 
The following are the participating 
rates for juvenile on the ordinary, 
twenty payment and twenty year en- 
dowment plans: 





Age Ordinary 20-Pay. 20-Yr. End. 


1 $13.72 $22.59 $45.39 
2 13.97 23.02 45.87 
3 14.18 23.34 46.14 
4 14.40 23.64 46.33 
5 14,62 23.94 46.49 
6 14,87 24.27 46.65 
7 16.12 24.60 46.81 
8 15.39 24.94 46.96 
9 15.66 25.28 47.11 
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Young Folk Stabilize 
U. S. Birth Rate 


American women in the younger 
reproductive ages can be thanked for 
halting the downward trend in the 
American birth rate, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life. 
Explaining that the birth rate “seems 
to have become at least temporarily 
stabilized at about 18 births per 
1,000,” the statisticians point out that 
back of this favorable situation are 
certain trends that may not augur 
too well for its continuance. They 
say that while, since 1933, the trend 
of the reproductive rate among 
younger women has reversed itself. 

The proportion of first births to 
total births also has been moving up- 
ward since 1933, along with the 
increase in the marriage rate appar- 
ent since then, while the proportion of 
third and later births naturally has 
declined accordingly. 


L.O.M.A. Proceedings 


The printed proceedings of the 1941 
spring conference of the Life Office 
Management Association, held in New 
York this year, are now being dis- 
tributed to members. These proceed- 
ings contain over 180 pages and are 
bound in book form. 
































Equitable War Risk Clause 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States has adopted 
a “war risk clause” for new policies, 
effective July 31. “The Equitable So- 
ciety is now taking this step to safe- 
guard the best interests of all existing 
policyholders while providing to the 
public the broadest possible life in- 
surance service consistent with safety 
and sound practice,” Thomas I. Par- 
kinson, president, stated in making 
the announcement. 

“This in no way deprives those en- 
tering the armed services of the op- 
portunity to obtain insurance protec- 
tion,” Mr. Parkinson said, “for they 
can resume War Risk Insurance 
through Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps. It does follow the practice of 
all life insurance companies in World 
War 1, similar clauses having been 
adopted at that time, as the war haz- 
ard grew. 

“The restrictions apply fo all per- 
sons in active service or contemplating 
entering any of the branches and to 
those within the selective service ages 
unless given a deferred classification 
under Class III. Policies issued with 
the war clause will provide full pro 
tection against normal hazards. The 
main exceptions relate to death as a 
result of an act of war while in the 
armed service during time of war; 
death outside United States and Can- 
ada while in the armed service or as@ 
result of an act of war and death re 
sulting from aviation training.” 


Business Men’s Continues 
Dividend Scale 

The dividend scale on fully paid up 
policies for the year which began @ 
July 1 will be continued by the Bus- 
ness Men’s Assurance of Kansas City. 
All fully paid-up life policies and a! 
single premium policies issued by the 
Business Men’s provide for particip® 
tion in surplus earnings. 
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At the Half Way Mark 

Companies reporting on their six 
months business were as follows: 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany shattered its best June record 
by placing $5,960,786 of business dur- 
ing the month. With such perform- 
ance Acacia showed a net increase of 
$4,533,622. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
reported at mid-year that insurance 
in force amounted to $7,327,364,314, 
an increase -of $190,443,672 since 
January Ist. 

Insurance in force for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa for the month of June 
increased $2,106,362. As of June 30th 
the company had msurance in force 
of $605,326,855. 

Illinois Bankers reported an _ in- 
crease of 75% from last years $8,104,- 
475 to this year’s $14,149,864. The 
last half year produced more new 
business than all of 1940. 

The National Life 
showed a 22% increase in new busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1941 
as compared with the same period 
last year. Insurance in force as of 
June 30th was $587,956,345. 

The first half of 1941 for the North- 
western Mutual showed new paid fo1 
business amounting to $109,330,219. 
Insurance in force jumped $35,880,446 
since January Ist last to reach $3,- 
984,613,178 as of June 30th. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh 
showed $5,436,936 of paid life insur- 
ance for the month of June for a 20 
per cent increase over June of last 
year. A new high level wae reached 
by the company when insurance in 
force reached $516,121,831. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
reflected a gain of 7 per cent in insur- 
ance in force over June of 1940. The 
company has shown increases in pro- 
duction for the past seventeen months 
over the corresponding periods of 
1940. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company adopted a new dividend 


of Vermont 





Sample on the life of John Doe. 


(b 


~— 


war be declared or not. 





Security MuTUAL LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
MILITARY, NAVAL, AVIATION AND TRAVEL PROVISIONS 
This Agreement is hereby attached to and forms a part of Policy No. 


Notwithstanding anything herein contained to the contrary, this policy 
is issued on the express condition that the amount payable: thereunder 
shall be limited to the sum of the premiums paid thereon accumulated 
with interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum compounded annually 
increased by the cash value of any existing paid-up additions and by the 
amount of any dividends outstanding to the credit of this policy and 
decreased by any indebtedness to the Company thereon, if: 

(a) within five years from the Issue Date of said policy the death of 
the insured results from any cause while in the service, outside the 
geographical boundaries of Continental United States of any 
naval, military or air forces other than those of the United States 
or within six months from the termination of such services; or 
within five years from the Issue Date of said policy the death of 
the insured results directly or indirectly from service or travel or 
flight in any species of aircraft which is operated for aviation 
training or testing, or for naval or military purposes, whether said 
death occurs within or beyond the geographical boundaries of Con- 
tinental United States of America; or 
(c) within two years from the Issue Date of said policy the insured, 

while not serving with any naval, military or air forces, travels or 
resides outside the geographical boundaries of Continental United 
States and the Dominion of Canada and death of said insured 
results either directly or indirectly from war or warlike acts whether 


Dated at Binghamton, N. Y., this |Ith day of August, 1941. 








scale recently which will remain in 
effect until July 1, 1942. Dividends 
payable on contracts issued before 
July 1 reflect increases for the first 
few policy years and decreases for 
later years. The change involves 
about one fourth of one per cent in 
the interest factor, offset somewhat 
by increased savings from expenses 
and mortality. 
a . 

Fidelity Mutual Revises 
Premium Rates 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia put into 
effect on July 15th, a 3.5 per cent in- 
crease in its single premium rates 
and discontinued the issuance of the 
15 year single premium endowment 
policy. The increases in the premium 
rates per $1000 vary from $12.50 to 
about $25. The following are the 
rates: 





Single Premium Rates Per $1000 
Whole End. 20-Yr. 25-Yr. 30-Yr. 


Age Life at 65 End. End. End. 
20 $377.38 $421.70 $665.83 $593.48 $534.67 
25 406.07 459.58 667.95 596.18 538.99 
30 439.59 504.31 689.92 600.40 545.77 
35 478.58 557.11 673.92 607.44 557.11 
40 523.71 619.35  €8)3.80 619.35 575.67 
45 575.38 692.66 
50 633.48 712.37 
55 696.61 742.36 
60 762.70 ‘e 783.95 
64 829.37 836.00 





New Immediate Annuity 
Rates for Canada Life 


Recent changes in the immediate 
annuity rates which the Canada Life 
uses in Canada were made public a 
short time ago. Since September, 
1940, no change has been made in the 
corresponding United States rates. 
The following table is the new Cana- 
dian rates: 





Annuity Purchased by $1000 Single Premium 


Men 
Age Life instalment Cash 
Last Annuities Refund Refund 
Birth- immediate Annuities Annuities 


day Ann. Mo. Ann. Mo. Ann. Mo. 


45 $50.79 $413 $46.60 $3.80 $45.72 $3.73 
55 63.94 5.17 55.49 4.50 53.94 438 
65 87.80 7.01 69.69 5.61 66.58 5.37 
75 136.43 10.56 9276 7.40 85.54 6.84 
85 204.08 15.46 103.84 8.24 
Women 
45 46.79 3.81 43.50 3.55 42.75 3.49 
55 56.27 4.56 50.86 414 49.83 405 
65 7452 5.99 63.25 5.11 61.31 496 
75 114.29 9.02 8482 6.78 80.26 6.44 
85 177.94 13.64 100.10 7.95 





Phoenix Mutual Retains 
Dividend Scale 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has decided to continue its 
dividend scale and its 3.5% gross in- 
terest rate for the remainder of 1941. 
During the first six months of 1941, 
the present scale was adopted for use. 
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Administration 


Connecticut Mut. Pension 


Plan Described 


Preliminary announcement of the 
agent’s pension plan was made at the 
recent convention of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, held at the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec. The announcement, 
made by Vincent B. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
acknowledged the helpful work done 
by the other members of the agents’ 
pension committee—Harold F. Larkin, 
vice-president, and Gladstone Mar- 
shall, assistant actuary—and also the 
assistance of Raymond W. Simpkin, 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 

As reported in Con Mu Topics, “‘the 
plan, which becomes effective January 
1, 1942, does not involve any change 
in the present system of compensation 
and is available to full-time agents 
who have completed two full calendar 
years of service with the company. 
To be eligible to earn retirement 
credits and to make contributions in 
a given calendar year, the agent must 
have produced at least $75,000 of 
paid-for life insurance in the previous 
calendar year (for agents over 60 the 
amount is $50,000).” 

The normal retirement age is 65 for 
agents coming with the company on a 
full-time basis at ages 45 and below, 
and 70 when they come with the com- 
pany at ages 46 to 55. The plan is 
not available for agents joining the 
company at ages above 55. “The auto- 
matic benefit at normal retirement 
age is a monthly life annuity with 100 
months certain. In lieu of the auto- 
matic benefit, the agent may elect to 
receive (1) an annuity of equivalent 
value without a period certain, or (2) 
an annuity of equivalent value on the 
life of himself and wife, with period 
certain of 100 months, and reducing 
one-third after first death. 

“In event of early retirement, an 
annuity of the same type as would be 
available at normal retirement age, 
but for a reduced amount, may be 
chosen. 

“A particularly interesting feature 
of the plan is that the death benefit 
prior to retirement provides for re- 
turn of the total contributions, made 
by the company and the agent, or 
$2,000, whichever is the greater. 

“In event of voluntary termination 
after contributions have been made 
for ten years, the agent’s contribu- 
tions are returned with compound in- 
terest at 3 per cent per annum. In 
event of termination within ten years, 
the agent’s contributions only are re- 
turned.” 
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The agent’s contributions are based 
partly on paid-for production of life 
insurance in the previous year and 
partly on the amount of life insurance 
in force December 31 of the previous 
year; each such contribution will be 
matched by the company. That double 
arrangement, as Mr. Coffin pointed 
out, gives credit both for a good pro- 
duction job and for good conservation 
work. 

a 


Investments 


Farm Real Estate Displays 
Improvement 


In recent years farm mortgages 
have occupied a steadily diminishing 
position in life insurance company in- 
vestments, having declined in total 
amount since 1927 ($1,977,418,000) 
and in proportion of assets since 1923 
(18.9 per cent), until in 1940 they 
amounted to $801,000,000 or 2.8 per 
cent, according to the estimates of the 





VOW IN OUR /Ath YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. However, there are indications 
of an upward turn; indeed, while the 
percentage was at its lowest point in 
1940, the total for that year marked 
a small increase from the $790,629,000 
of 1939. 

In any case farm mortgages are 
still important enough to give point to 
quite recent statements by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, re- 
porting distinct improvement in the 
farm real estate market and in land 
bank collections. For the first time 
since 1934 the Federal land banks are 
holding less than one hundred million 
dollars worth of farms, most of which 
they have had to take over during the 
past seven years. Collections on farm 
mortgages in the year ending June 30, 
1941, were higher in thirty-three 
States and Puerto Rico; improvement 
was most marked in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, while the largest decreases in 
collections were in Maine and Florida. 

About one-fourth of all properties 
the banks had for sale during the first 
half of 1941 were sold, compared with 
21 per cent for the corresponding 
period in 1940. Real estate sales have 
shown particularly marked increases 
in those areas where the holdings 
have been largest for the past few 
years, on which A. G. Black, Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
commented: “This reflects the im- 
provement which has taken place in 
general agricultural conditions in 
many parts of the Great Plains. In- 
creases in business are notable in the 
Baltimore, Louisville, St. Paul, Oma- 
ha, Wichita, Berkeley and Spokane 
credit districts.” An increase in farm 
sales was also reported by the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, for 
which the Federal land banks have 
handled first and second mortgages 
during the past eight years. 

Governor Black further remarked: 
“The large number of instances in 
which farmers have paid off all their 
indebtedness to the land banks per- 
haps is a reflection, in part, of in- 
creased activity in the farm real 
estate market, but this by no means 
reflects a boom in the sale of farms. 
Rather it shows an active market in 
many areas at slightly higher prices. 
The complete pay-offs, prior to ma- 
turity, numbered 18,464, an increase 
of about one-fourth during the 12 
month period ended June 30 of this 
year. In six of the land bank districts 
the increase was 25 per cent or more.” 
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Production 


National Life Agent Dis- 
cusses Salary Allotment 


A lively and suggestive account of 
how to sell Salary Allotment insur- 
ance was given by R. B. Cullen, of 
the Pittsburgh Agency of the Na- 
tional Life of Montpelier, Vt., at the 
company’s recent convention at Chi- 
eago. “During the next fifteen or 
twenty years,” said Mr. Cullen, as re- 
ported in the company’s Messenger, 
“Salary Allotment, I think, is going 
to be the answer for agents in the 
National as well as in other com- 
panies who want to make money; and 
I think a good deal of time is going to 
be spent on it. It’s not easy; ... you 
will work harder than you ever did 
in your life—but you will get paid 
for it.” 

First the agent must sell himself. 
“After you have the employer all sold 
and satisfied that it’s a good idea, you 
still have to sell the employees; but 
first you have to lay the groundwork 
for that, and to do so, you have to 
sell yourself . . . not only to the em 
ployee, but you must start down the 
line with the officials. . . . Get friendly 
with them all. Get to the point where 
they know who you are, and that 
you’re going to be there on a certain 
day at a certain time.” 

Mr. Cullen warned against the em- 
ployee’s feeling that this was just one 
more thing that the company was try 
ing to put over on them, making the 
need for friendliness all the greater. 
Further, “it’s a good idea to try and 
talk first with the department heads, 
get well acquainted first, and offer to 
go over their insurance. Program it; 
do a lot of work on it. You may not 
get a thing out of it, but show them 
you know your business.” 

Then it should be arranged that the 
employees come in to see the agent 
one after another, not simply when 
they happen to be free. “If you take 
a man when he isn’t busy and anothe) 
man when he isn’t busy, the first 
thing you know, you have missed 
quite a number of them, and they’re 
tied up and you can’t get to them at 
all.” 

In the first interview with the em 
ployee, “the best way is to start by 
getting information. You don’t have 
any trouble getting that. They know 
the company is sponsoring this and 
Se you don’t have that sale to make.” 





ee a ae 


Get the information on a card, and 
then tell him about the plan and the 
various policies. In so doing, the 
agent should feel that he is a part of 
the employer’s organization, giving 
service for it. Then the employees 
“start to ask questions. And they 
start to realize that maybe this isn’t 
something the company’s trying to 
push down their throats.” 

“Personally, I like to show them the 
way Endowment at 65 works. That 
may not be what he needs. I tell 
them that plan is the one the company 
thinks is the best plan and it is ap- 
plicable to most of the cases in their 
plant. Then you go over things and 
find out just what each employee’s 
needs are.” Mr. Cullen stressed the 
importance of the agent’s completing 
the records of each case as he goes 
along, because otherwise, with one 
employee following another in quick 
succession, there is great danger of 
forgetting the facts or getting them 
mixed up. 
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Medical 
Metropolitan Life’s Data 
On Half-Year Deaths 


In spite of a high rate of motor ve- 
hicle fatalities, which threatens to 
bring the total number of lives thus 
lost for the year to over 40,000, the 
mortality experience of American 
wage-earners during the first half of 
1941 has been distinctly favorable, ac- 
cording to the statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan® Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Their conclusions are 
based upon the 1941 January-June 
mortality experience of the company’s 
Industrial policyholders. 

These millions of men, women and 
children have weathered such health 
set-backs as the influenza epidemic in 
the early part of the year and cur- 
rently higher mortality from the cor- 
onary diseases and angina pectoris. 
The death rate of eight per 1000 for 
the first six months of 1941 set a new 
low record for the period, and present 
indications are that the rate for the 
full year will be among the lowest in 
the company’s history. 

Chief favorable aspects of the half- 
year report are the extremely good 
record for the respiratory diseases, 
the decline in maternal mortality and 
the fact that no less than seven causes 
of death will have established record 
low mortality rates by the end of 1941 
—searlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, diarrhea and en- 
teritis, appendicitis, and puerperal di- 
seases. The maternal mortality rate 
for this year is slightly lower than 
for 1940 and only a little more than 
half that of 1935. 


Maternity Hazards 
Highest in South 


Maternity hazards are still too high 
in many communities, despite the 
fact that deaths from _ puerperal 
causes in the United States declined 
from more than 15,000 in 1929 to 9,151 
in 1939, as a result of the nation- 
wide campaign to reduce maternal 
mortality, according to statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

While in 1939, only two out of every 
1000 deliveries, whether in live or 
still births, resulted in the death of 
the mother among the white popula- 
tion, the rates varied considerably in 
different sections of the country. They 
ranged from a high of 3.28 deaths per 
1000 deliveries, whether in live or 
low of 1.08 in North Dakota. The 
highest rates generally were in the 
southern tier states. 
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COMPANIES 


The appointment of Edgar R. Small, C.L.U., as gen- 
eral agent at Peoria, Ill., for the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne has been announced 
by A. L. Dern, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies. 

For the first six months of this year the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., showed an 
increase of new paid-for life insurance of 40.2 per cent. 
Insurance in force gained $4,455,000 during the period 
and ascets increased by $1,431,000. 

As of June 30, the life insurance in force with the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company of Columbus stood 
at $106,054,294 and admitted assets were $23,163,990. 
President Claris Adams says that the surplus to pol- 
icyholders is now over $2,352,836. 

Effective on Sept. 1, Linwood Butterworth becomes 
general agent in Atlanta, Ga., for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston. He suc- 
ceeds Major Robert J. Guinn who is being relieved of 
responsibility after 33 years of service. Major Guinn, 
as General Agent Emeritus, will continue active con- 
nection with the company. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston has announced the appointment of Donald 
W. Hooton as general agent at Pittsburgh. Mr. Hooton 
has been in the business in Pittsburgh for nine years 
and has had much experience in brokerage and super- 
vision. 

Thompson B. Graham, formerly assistant secretary, 
has been made fourth vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company of New York. The promo- 
tion became effective on Aug. 1. Mr. Graham has been 
with the Metropolitan Life since 1902. Previously he 
had been with the Sun Life of America since 1897, 
going with the Metropolitan when it took over the 
business of that company. 

J. C. Higdon, production vice-president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company of Kansas City, has 
been named to serve on the important Housing Au- 
thority Committee of that municipality. The appoint- 
ment was made by Mayor Gage of Kansas City, and 
the term is for five years—without compensation. 

Jess B. Hooton, has been made general agent in the 
Houston, Texas, area for the Republic National Life 
Insurance Company of Dallas. He has been in full-time 
production since 1932 and his appointment was an- 
nounced by M. Allen Anderson, director of agencies 
for the compary. The company will hold a two-day 
sales seminar in connection with its annual convention 
at the home office on Aug. 27-30. 

Insurance in force on June 30 with the Midland Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Columbus stood at 
$125,916,851, which was an increase of $3,313,441 for 
a 14.2 per cent gain over the same period in 1940. 
Admitted assets rose to $34,714,426 with a policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $2,695,998. 

The State Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., has announced the appointment of 
Charles G. Bethea as general agent for Georgia with 
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NAMES 


headquarters in Atlanta. Henry M. Powell, who has 
served the company as Atlanta general agent since 
1926, becomes associate genenal agent and will extend 
his personal production work. 

Total new paid-for business of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines for the first seven months of 
this year was $34,486,416. This was a gain of 9 per 
cent as compared with the first seven months of 1940. 

Eleven members of the home office staff and 12 mem- 
bers of the branch office personnel of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company of Greensboro have 


AS ILIVE 


ONCLUDING almost every possible prescription for 
. peace and happiness on this earth is the almost mili- 
ciously false advice, “. . . and stop worrying.” This world 
would be in an awful mess if no one ever had or did worry. 
I realize, of course, that the world is in an awful mess, 
but I meant in the first place, to suggest the beneficences 
of good sound worry as applied to the individual and in 
the second place, the world itself would be a lot worse 
off if it had not commenced to take on large and expensive 
doses of worry just a little while ago. That it would have 
been infinitely in better shape if it had never allowed that 
frown to be replaced by serene and placid brow is only 
too self-evident at the moment of going to press. 

” * 7 

T is the individual and his own personal fortunes that 
we are mostly concerned with and it is io him that this 
universal solicitude usually is extended. The fact of the 
matter is, of course, that not one of us worries enough. 
Worry is the foundation of and reason for life insurance. 
It drives men on to buy, as it has driven the salesman 
on to sell, the product and not a dollar of it would remain 
on the books if it were not for the policyholder’s worry 
about the consequences of lapsation, or that the agent did 
the client’s worrying for him with the resultant conserva- 

tion effort. 

* * * 

HEN the good-hearted manager cheerfully pats the 
slumping non-producer on the back and tells him 
to relax; to take it easy and that he will never be able 
to get out of the rut in that frame of mind, he is doing 
the fellow a disservice, and when the lad himself com- 
mences to feel sorry for himself because of his great and 
boitomless capacity for worry, he is compounding the 
felony. Actually, the guy hasn’t been worrying at all; 
he has merely been bored. Perhaps there were occasions 
on which faint gleams of the life-giving ray of worry— 
nature’s guard against dry rot—were beginning to be felt, 
but the moment the quality became irritating the victim 
hastened to the nearest baseball game or movie, anticipat 
ing the good-intentioned advice of his wife, doctor and 
boss by relaxing uiterly. This tendency is especially # 
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er NEWS 


successfully completed examinations in connection with 
the Life Office Management Course. 

An increase of 10 per cent in new ordinary business 
for United States territory is reported by the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Montreal during the first six 
months of 1941 as compared with the same period in 
1940. A gain of 20 per cent in Canadian operations 
was also reported. In Great Britain, despite the diffi- 
cult conditions and the drain on agency personnel due 
to the war, the company’s new business figure shows 
an increase of nearly 10 per cent. 








By Frank Ellington | 
Deiieeadl 








be observed in all manner of rugged individualism enter- 
prise; any field in which the subject is boss of his own 
time. Where a man is tied down to his responsibilities 
long enough and secure enough for the good effects of 
worry to make themselves felt, he almost invariably finds 
that it is preferable to do something about the aggrava- 
tion and he takes steps. The solution to the problem or 
problems nine times out of ten lies in a few days of good 
honest work and, while in many cases the problems 
remain, they no longer occasion worry, because the 
thing they do their worrying with is busy. 
> * + 

N salesmanship it is obvious that what is most needed 
among the submerged two-thirds is a large open field 
into which the mentally and spiritually lazy might be 
confined—without benefit of sedatives—long enough to 
absorb a good effective ration of the worry cure. Then 
the agent would take steps—literally—to rectify the con- 
dition. Deprived of enteriainment, they would soon dis- 
cover that worrying about tomorrow’s business was not 
synonomous with planning tomorrow’s business and they 
would therefore learn to plan. This is perhaps the most 
common of all reasons for ineptitude in the field of life 
underwriting and as true as the law of average it is 
impossi-le for any qualified salesman to fail when each 
day’s calls are completely planned the day before. Each 
call blueprinted, I mean, with specific information on 
every case down to a clear idea of what the agent will 
say during the first minute of each interview and down to 
a knowledge of what he will say to that self-important 
private secretary. 

* * a 

HE news that the Aetna is going to make sound movies 

of the forthcoming national convention of the property 
insurance agents suggests to me that many of the 
speakers will be nervously alert to make their deliveries 
as nearly perfect as possible and also the idea that many 
agents might improve their production score by having 
a record made of their sales talk. They might be embar- 
rassed, even alarmed by the result, but a study of speaking 
faults thus noted should be worth while. 








ASSOCIATIONS 


W. Almon Lonsford, president of the Birmingham 
Association of Life Underwriters, has named the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen in the Alabama city for 
the coming term: L. M. Bargeron, program; R. G. 
Hicks, meetings; J. B. Henry, membership; H. M. 
Nunnelley, educational; J. D. Wilcox, laws and legisla- 
tion; L. R. McCauley, business standards and conser- 
vation, and E. E. Beason, finance. 

The Dallas Life Underwriters’ Association in Texas 
has endorsed the following for posts in the national 
association: John A. Witherspoon for president; Grant 
Taggart for vice-president, and W. H. Andrews for 
secretary. For trustees of the national association the 
following were endorsed: T. B. Reed; J. B. Baumann, 
Howard C. Lawrence and Wilbur W. Hartshorn. The 
Dallas association also endorsed a campaign for the 
sale of United States Savings Bonds. 

There were 1616 men and women who took the C.L.U. 
examinations of the American College of Life Under- 
writers during June, according to compilations just an- 
nounced by the College. They represented 330 cities 
and towns in 44 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, and were connected with 89 different life in- 
surance companies. The installment plan of taking 
examinations was. in almost universal use. The candi- 
dates took a total ef 2524 examinations of which 67.9 
per cent were passed. This compares with a passing 
ratio of 62.3 in 1940. There were 982 candidates who 
got credit for all examinations, while 248 got credit 
for passing one or more of the exams. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
recorded a new membership record of 33,053. This is 
established by 368 local units in 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands as of 
June 30. Announcement of the new membership record 
was made by Grant Taggart, national membership 
chairman and general agent in Wyoming for the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life. 

George P. Shoemaker, general agent in New York 
City for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, has been made educational vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Underwriters’ Association. 
He replaces James Elton Bragg who was forced to 
give up his duties because of ill health. Mr. Shoemaker 
has been a member of the board and of many of the 
acsociation’s committees for over 10 years. 

At the recent life insurance agency management ex- 
aminations of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, nine candidates from seven cities and six states 
took either or both parts into which the examinations 
are divided. Only graduate CLU’s are eligible for the 
management examinations. There are now a total of 
80 individuals who have the certificate in life insurance 
agency management which is issued by the College. 

Plans are just about completed for the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Advertisers’ Association in 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, on Sept. 29-Oct. 1. Lewis 
B. Hendershot, of the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, is 
general chairman for the meeting. 
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Inflation and Insurance 
(Concluded from page 13) 


Both, rather than suffer what they 
think will be a fearful loss, might de- 
cide to take the cash surrender value. 
As, in this eventuality the companies 
would not return all of the reserves 
to the policyholder, they would not 
be hurt financially; in fact, they 
would increase their surplus accounts. 
The loss of patronage, however, would 
be far from desirable, as would be the 
psychology of alarm that would thus 
be created. 

If, with regard to their investments, 
the .companies face a problem of 
economics, then with regard to their 
clients they face a problem of educa- 
tion. The above-cited attitude of the 





policyholder is based partly on an 
illusion that the dollar is normally 
stable and that only now, with the 
threat of war, it threatens to slide 
down the ladder of purchasing power. 
Expressed in terms of purchasing 
power, the dollar is changing its 
value practically every day. If there 
is a considerable change toward de- 
clining purchasing power in times 
such as these, there is one toward 
rising purchasing power during more 
normal times. The index of the wage 
earners’ cost of living, for example, 
rose from 74.0 in December, 1915, to 
149.4 in June, 1920. In other words, 
the dollar lost one-half of its buying 
power. By June, 1933, the index had 
declined to 90.8; that is, the dollar 
had gained about 40 per cent in buy- 
ing power. To judge the relative 
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value of the dollar, one must take a 
long-term view. One thing is sure: 
the dollar which we all use as a means 
of exchange, is never quite stable. 

Life insurance is a proposition to 
extend, over a long period of years, 
protection against pitfalls, heart- 
breaks and disappointments.  Con- 
ceived upon the principle of many 
people banding together against dan- 
gers that threaten all, it is no legs 
its function to tie together many 
years in order to extend protection 
for every one of these, good or bad. 
Those policyholders who keep up their 
payments in high-price years, gain 
considerably in low-price eras. Those 
that come in when prices are low, 
misunderstand the character of life 
insurance and forego its finest bene. 
fits when they get out as soon as 
prices start going up. Life insurance 
as protection, the long-term invest- 
ment policy of the companies, the 
mortality table and the many other 
devices, make no sense if approached 
from the short-term point of view. 
Life insurance is a trust and, as such, 
stands and falls with the confidence 
of those who make it possible. 

The thought of run-away inflation, 
when there is not a single economic 
indication of it, is a phenomenon of 
fear. Unfortunately, it is fear and 
loss of confidence which make all-out 
inflation possible. In the belief of 
many who witnessed the German 
record inflation, it could have been 
halted in its early stages if the gov- 
ernment had had the confidence of 
the people. Disease comes quickest to 
the worrying kind, so, those who fear 
inflation most are the ones that do 
their best to bring it about. 

Life insurance is in the same posi 
tion as the government. With the 
people withdrawing their confidence 
and turning from the currency in the 
case of the government or from life 
insurance in this case, to stocks and 
valuables and real estate, neither the 
government nor the life insurance 
companies can survive. It is a dat 
gerous fear which causes people 
drop their loads and run as soon #% 
they see clouds on the horizon. This 
kind of fear changes easily into panit. 
It becomes sheer irony, however, if 
the load happens to be life insurance, 
designed to guarantee their safety 

To combat the fear of inflation, ® 
warn of the shallow grounds on whith 
the short-term approach to life i 
surance rests, and to explain t& 


relative value of the dollar, are ste® 
that might well lead to a better & 
derstanding of life insurance on ti 
part of the public, and to a mor 
satisfactory execution of their missi® 
of protection on the part of the com 
panies. 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1941 and 1940 


———_ 
— 


Surplus 
Six to Policy- 
Months Total holders 
Company and Location Ending | Capital Admitted | (Including 
June 30, Stock Assets Capita!) 
$ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual my jPareme Co. 1941 u u 
Washington 1940 89,852,892 3,488,881 
American Savings tite Ins. Co. 1941 200,000 2,497,543 246 023 
Kansas City, 1940 200,000 2 569 979 315,124 
Bankers Life Company 1941 258,315,215 a12.328,111 
Des Moines, lowa 1940 215,9F0.468 a11,599,782 
Berkshire We ee Co. 1941 67,555.5°5 u 
Pittsfield, 1940 65,124,768 u 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1941 411,221,867 u 
Hariford, Conn. 1940 379,836,192 u 
Country Life Insurance Co. 1941 200,000; 14,943,993) 1,9729°5 
1940 200.000, 11,731,347 1,534,528 
hy Assur. Corp. 1941 250 Cor 9.9°9,210 903,226 
Baltimore, Md. 1940 250 OC 0) 9,243,161 732,6°7 
Farmers & Traders Life Ins. Co. 1941 300,000) 10.777,504 747,094 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1940 300,000; 10,045,800 736.968 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 1941 1,100,000; 46,268,257, 2,412,404 
Springfield, tI. 1940 250,000; 40,348,273, 1,410,760 
Great American Life Ins. Co. 1941 100,000 2,090,869 280.701 
Hutchinson, Kansas 1940 100,000 2,063,300 270,761 
a tg Mutual Life Co. 1941 26,269,555 2,940,277 
Nebraska 1940 24,394,108 2.683.795 
quae ‘Life _ Co. of America 1941 *200,000' 152,218.726' 7.323.338 
New York, N. Y. 1940 *200,000' 144,190,409| 6,443,631 
Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co. 1941 1,000,000, 11,120,280 u 
Richmond, V 1940 1,000,000 9.509,292 u 
Indianapolis Lite Ins. Co. 1941 27,348,684, 1,741,329 
indianapolis, Ind. 1940 25,148,599 1,605,082 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 1941 2,000,000, 99,398,154) 7,200,000 
Greensboro, N. C. 1940 2,000,000! 91.353,287 e6,575,00r 
Liberty National Life Ins. Co. 1941 400.0C0 6 940 715 906,487 
Birmingham, Ala. 1940 300,000 6 094,231 802.37F 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 1941 6,000,00C| 115.241,75| 13,.413.92P 
Richmond, Va. 1940 5,000,000; 108,250.82¢ 12,811,41¢ 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 1941 2,500,00C| 174,286.646 u 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 1940 2,500,00C| 161,687,819 u 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 1941 100,00C' 24,148.938 996,71F 
New York, N. Y. 1940 100,000, 22591,07F 1,056,829 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1941 743,181,167, 18,554,849 
Springfield, Mass. 1940 707,763,242 20,963,197 
Massachusetts Protective Life Assur.Co 1941 300,000 9,106,341 1,153,61¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 1940 300,000 8,139,437, 1,959,992 
Midland Mutual _ Ins. Co. 1941 300,000' 34,714,42F| 2.695.99P 
Columbus, Ohi: 1940 300,000 32,601,870 2,538,081 
Midwest Life fommmanse Co. 1941 300,000 5,285,554 9526,04° 
Lincoln, Nebraska 1940 300,000 5,180,392 9658.35" 
Minnesota aaeat Life Ins. Co. 1941 53,378,76F| 3,534,759 
St. Paul, Mi 1940 49.690.902| 3,170.24 
Monarch Life —_ Co. 1941 445,600 7,256.64F,| 1,393,347 
Springfield, Mass. 1940 445,600 6.933,40P 1,385,449 
Monumental Life insurance Co. 1941 2,000,000 39,332,482) 1{4,776.2KF 
Baltimore, Md. 1940 2,000,000' {34,736,420 14,106,662 
National Guardian Life Ins. Co. 1941 13,251,457 346.7: 
Madison, Wisconsin 1940 12,503,536 399,846 
National Life Insurance Co. 1941 u u 
Montpelier, Vt. 1940 u u 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1941 u u 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1940 u u 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co 1941 1,650,000, 83,934,736 5,972,770 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1940 1,650,000, 77,991,471! 5,476,118 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. 1941 1,000,000, 75,728,018 4,434,378 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1940 1,000,000, 69,444,837, 3,445,621 
Ohio State. Life Insurance Co. n 1941 1,000,000, 23,163,99° 2,327,584 
. Ohio 1940 1,000,000| 21,588,262, 2,113,951 
Pan American Life Ins. Co. 1941 1,000,000, 42,911,772; 2,360,424 
New Orleans, La. 1940 1,000,000 40,992,871  2,181,29¢ 
Paul Revere Life Insurance Co. 1941 400,000 5,395,632) 1,865,091 
Worcester, Mass. 1940 400,000 4.280.783) 1,508,055 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1941 | 794,840,901 u 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 1940 752.866,240 u 
Protective Life Insurance Co. 1941 1,000,000,  13,943,62F 1,642,287 
Birmingham, Ala. 1940 1,000,000, 12,748,042, 1,658,825 
Rockford _. ingurance Co. 1941 200,090 3,621,677 391,991 
Rockford 1940 200,000 3,385,196 339,712 
Sbenandoah Lite Ins. Co., Inc. 1941 500,000, 10,264,921; 1,028,771 
Roanoke, Va. 1940 500,000 9,318,69F 1,053,990 
Seutheastern y Ins. Co. 1941 400,000) 7,836,32P 985,001 
Greenville, S. C. 1940 200,000) 7,048,392 817,524 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of the South 1941 500,000, 3,243,869 800,61° 
son, Miss. 1940 nee 3,009,120 781,370 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co. 1941 P | 204,883,111; 8,900,000 
Worcester, Mass. 1949 7 | 195,689,623) 8,650,000 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America 1941 2,000,000) u u 
Baltimore, 1940 2,000,000! on | u 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. Assn. of Amer. 1941 500,000 124,261,682) ¢13,083.125 
New York, N.Y 1940 500,000} 110,319,909) 614,541,636 
Union Cental Lite Ins. Co. 1941 | 2,500,000) }423,541,304 u 
i, Ohio 1949 2,500,000) 1493,799,094 u 
United Beneht Life Ins. Co. 1941 300,000} 18,355,411) 1,401,107 
Omaha, Nebraska 1940 een 15,589,382) 950,027 
*—Of this amount $199,500 has been acquire d by company under mutualization plan 
t—Ordinary figures include mentb! y del it ordinary. 
‘- ¢ Estimated. 
cludes reserve for security fluctuation and other contingencies of $2,250,000 in 
1941 and 1940. 
Excludes the Spee al $500, 20-Year Term Policy issued by the company. If included, 


the average size policy would be $1,011 of paid for policies written and $1,175 for 
Policies in force 

t—Includes $3,003,919 industrial premiums in 1941 and $2,571,498 in 1940 

¢~Exeludes policies revived and increased 

¢—Ineludes continge ney fund. 


Premium 
Income 
(Excluding 
Annuities) 


$ 

5,502,45C 
5,552,017 
169,899 
177,301 
11,424,883 
11,911,431 
3,222,014 
3,026,522 
19,918,917 
18,344,854 
1,606,122 


2,082,264 
1,886,483 
7,724,270 
7,749,415 
¢3,321,356 
2,820,978 
1,679,714 
1,664,759 
6,429,120 
5,840,043 
1,364,981 
1,224,976 
8,338,530 
7,722,907 
14,136,712 
12,805,450 
1,308,720 
1,259,767 
30,415,501 
31,215,964 


648,976 
610,694 
1,876,668 
1,812,002 
252,905 


h2,170,671 
h1,986,471 


5,764,815 
5,535,977 


m5,467,573 
5,283,640 
1,438,162 
1,324,664 
3,012,095 
2,814,532 
434,740 
379,467 
30,132,011 
30,463,478 
1,434,446 
1,252,613 
237,505 
174,742 
1,761,033 
1,538,646 
813,291 
755,754 
427,100 
388,438 


9,555,100 
9,576,628 
3,035,634 
2,791,317 


7. 270,832 
2,237,136 
1,900,110 


cse2os3 











741,222) 1,078,079| 1,696,936 3,431 2,543  8,534,32F| 80,689. 
4,251,477, 24,810,66C| 45,759,188 4,535 3,829 64,232.44 | 2,003,396 


Premium Average | Average 
Income Size | ize 
from Payments Paid for Policies 
Annuities to Total Policies in Total Total 
During Policy- Disburse- Written Force | Insurance | Insurance 
6 Months holders ments | (Ordinary)| (Ordinary); Written in Force 
$ $ ee pk i Pa Se $ 
3,310,525 5,454,556 3,736) 2,628) 21,756,203 433,350,752 
3,170,127; 5,170,787 3,856 2,581) 19,049,374 418,432,366 
74,615 329,683 1,077 1,346 625,563, 13,244,621 
73,924 341,890) 1,180 1,397 719,126, 13,783,885 
513,847, 9,954,683) 13,360,865 2,890) 2,665) 30,476,195) 771,158,129 
439,934, 10,990,359 14,730,861 2,849 2,671, 26,384,997) 757,560,474 
349,64) 2,437,629' 5,742,853 3,585 2,97¢' 11,400,639 221,007,090 
281,042) 2,516,837 4,841,345 3,084 2,967, 7,988,262, 214,126,894 
4,95",172| 14,887,037) 20,303,328 3,621 3,397) 53,895,482) 1,109,795,230 
5,273,768 15,095,87C| 20,511,265 3,463) 3,392) 48,595,954) 1,062,150,2¢8 
403,82C 806,404 2,157 1,567, 9.306.726 159,265,789 
449,262, 833,526 1,593 1,506  7,578.55°, 143,078,247 
511,551; 1,157,188 1,292 1,343 9,968,996 89,226,160 
645,973, 1,262,188 1,464 1,351, 11,047,097, 84,444,554 
9,408 265,968 | 561,551 1,295 1,311 . 114,451) 47,903,261 
232,407| 483,629) 1,258 1,316; 1,754, 65¢ | 45,816,416 
111,314) 1,793,20€| 3,055,193) 2,017 2,00€| 12,448,92F| 210,950,796 
112,792) 1,757,597) 2,901,600) 2,167 2,060| 9,853,642) 177,550,268 
87,591, 164,871 978 1,078) 762,592} 10,226, 
75,034 146,821 1,012 1,099 815,55€ 9,447,878 
30.098, 1,092,728, 1,966,648 2,261 2,152, 8,173,59€| 142,393,753 
19,026 931,87C| 1,746,954 2,150 2,161 7,170,907; 137,686,492 
435,488) 4,902,449, 9,005,577 3,476 2.998 20,548,121, 505,375,625 
636,520, 5,086,423, 8,994,511 3,260 2,975, 18,964,831, 496,228,417 
1,077,340; 1,640,833 1,035 955 46,617,444, 130,034,893 
1,050,232) 1,507,031 926 936 444,206,825 | 112,981,890 
83,145 871,245; 1,634,743 2,093 1,802 5,718,291 | 117,150,050 
129.536 830,422) 1,629,162 2,038 1,791 5,771,12F| 112,893,528 
251,281 3,351,987, 5,808,5(2 2,024 2,164 30,284,101 435,824,570 
664,038, 3,367,445) 5,774,978 2,280 2,159 25,497,761) 410,970,421 
343,811; 1,248,084 u u 21,976,127; 95,829,963 
333,097) 1,009.509 u 21,030,25¢| 84,899,196 
495.52", 3,631,532) 7,799,676 1,838 1,714, 51,149,037) 585,115,344 
311,072) 4,007,82f| 8,078,346 1,997 1,652! 43,536,972) 539,603,759 
851.527, 7,231,32F| 12.532,705 3,379 2,60° 95,170,427| 1,137,756,681 
899,471, 7,114,382) 12,322,401 3,252 2.529 72,853,701 1,058,315,084 
438.84¢ 997,438) 1,813,129 3,261 2,660 8,621.78" | poyety tf 
686 


5,344,714) 25,178,198) 43,317,040 4,144 3,825, 63,652,177| !.975,472.665 
208,356, 466,629 1,676 1,649 2,410,561, 41,679,381 


215,129 425,799 1,671 1,642, 1,784,698 _ 49,075,097 


244,564, 1,334,449) 2,159,676 2,717 2,108  6,557,90F| 125,916,851 
282,882) 1,127,483) 1,944,109 2,330 2.075 6,114,68¢| 120,457,322 
198) 136,055! 272,903 1,857 1,693) 2,047,822 4,027; 

238 156,616} 314,455 2,028 1,705, 2,425,008, 23,722,912 
343,288, 1,906,684) 3,323,110 2,484 2,291; 18,343,031) 245,757,690 
298,406, 2,018,252) 3,289.367 2,333 2,291, 15,310,56f| 234,107,396 

1,012,375 2,006,549 2,051 1,764 2,188,934) 25,030,038 
k974,620| 1,845,843 2,228 1,724, 1,896,149, _ 23,271,341 
1,289,523) 3,662,008 +852 #970) 39,252,45£| 349,662,394 
1,359,342) 3,632,074 1897 +1,011) 38,888,111, 312,612,221 


35,123) 474,679) 703,254 2,607 1,972} 2,599,452) 53,638,076 
78,574: 550,647; 810,572 2,545 1,946) 2,275.56) _ 51,848,934 
1,510,594) 10,290,163) 14,000,686 3,983 3,172 27,208,061 587,876,303 
2,276,284 10,492,793) 14,001,120 3,529 3,135) 22,499,892) 569,182,419 
4,241,721| 53,713,781) 74,723,753 3,732 3,698) 109,330,219| 3,984,613,178 
1,917,946) 57,138,004) 76,756,089 3,498 3,704) 98,676,121) 3,927,207,647 
79,334 2,837,709] 5,434,018 d2,€27 2,515) 429,139,540! 466,098,280 
55,754) 2,701, 803) 064,254 42,705) 2,524 425,880, 690, 445,322,085 


5, 

m 3,160,224 7,274,648 2,970 2,257, 40,746.925) 536,872,425 
1,108,066) 2,806,827) 6,507,761 3,060 2,219| 37,492,630) 505,588,698 
81,429, 835,564) 1,535,545 1,954 1,705, 5,916,750! 106,054,294 
68.168 906,029 1,544,737 1,731 1,688, 5,340,922} 101,505,447 
348.968} 1,830,643) 3,917,070 2,467 2.305, 11,289,149) 177,241,676 
169,406 1,737,757| 2,764,216 2,187 2,303} 10,410,662) 173,335,684 

69,493) p1,182,702 1,179 1,110} 5,152,509] 32,758,271 

69,860) 1,057,707 1,132 1,093; 4,864,256) | 28. 
5,285,026) 26,400,829) 42,100,383 3,412 3,446; 64,144,855) 2,004, 


923, 

804, 
5,105,825) 27,506,423) 43,376,847 3,333 3,483, 74,200,383) 1,984,381,3(6 
45,002} 741,311) 1,506,443 2,314 1,969) 19,439,935 148,624,946 
22,531; 612,738 1,237,843 2,387 1,935 10,989,112) 126,998,781 
118,388 238,865 591 1,077 2.200.208) 17,579,208 
108,536 216,840 667 1,300) 23,794) 15,509,494 
6,402} 1,105.343| 1,925,655 1,546 1,748 25°859.987, 232,343,326 
6,085, 1,104,796) 1,680,641 1,572 1,931} 17,185,059} 205,280,234 
5,624, 349,325) 696,115 u u 12,473,454) 69,478,684 
4,832; 332,872; 632,159 1,437 1,696) 5,152,653) 952,196,973 
180 125,331 432,749 1,374 1,592) 9,239,644) 30,638,409 


448 139,069 381,068 1,123 1,489 6,174,042 27,290,870 


| | 
553,728) 7,413,936) 11,441,132 3,266 3,494 20,139,085) 611,690,020 
511,419) 7,341,112) 11,415,387 3,393) 3,417| 18,915,295; 601,958,920 
| 656,217 . 1,408 1,474, 13,836,475) 150,031,336 
556,327 1,328) 1,483} 13,046,005, 139,716, 
4,744,520) 1,702,722) 3, 537, 733) 4,685 | 5,152) 2,375,459 66, Maa 24 


4,251,036) 1,304,005; 2,082,650 3,979 5,217| 2,434,986) 64,1 
3.332,882) 15,996,826) t?5 597.659 4,831 3,719| 34,713,581) 1151310782 
3,050,251) 16,082,490) {26,484,278 4,482 3,693) 34,249,458) 1,127,550,555 
184,573 714,701) 1,940,250 1,703) 1,628} 25,557,455) 181,468,065 
111,821) 769, 485) 1,842,193 1 697) 1,618 22,638,503/ 158,144,638 
Includes $50,000 contingency reserve and $25,000 fluctuation in mortgares in 1941 


and 1940 and also $26,048 depreciation reserve in 1£41 and $58,368 in 1940. 
Includes $1,769,451 premiums of accident and health department in 1941 and 
$1,620,852 in 1940. 


Includes $890,625 payments to policyholders of accident and health department in 
1941 and $846,742 in 1940. 
Premium income includes annuities. 


Life department only. 

Includes accident and health department 

Excludes industrial insurance which is unavailable. 
Unavailable. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


S an organization that will soon be ending the third 
A quarter of its first century of business, The Spec- 
tator has a paternal, but not patronizing, attitude 
toward organizations which are old and toward men who 
have reached the point where they are in full adult 
vigor yet are backed by long experience. 


N the Trans- 

porta- 
tion Building 
at 225 Broad- 
way in New 
York City is 
the office of a 
man who, this 
July, complet- 
ed his second 
decade as gen- 
eral agent for 
his company. 
He is Harry 
Gardiner, gen- 
eral agent for 
the John Han- 
cock Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company of 
Boston. By 
way of cele- 
bration, his 
agency during 
July turned out the best month’s production since De- 
cember, 1938, and paid for $1,221,000 of ordinary life 
inurance. The July production of the Gardiner Agency 
put the organization more than $2,000,000 ahead for 
the first seven months of 1941 as compared with the 
same period in 1940. Also, the percentage increase of 
the agency for the year is over 68 per cent. 





URING a recent conversation, Mr. Gardiner stated 
D that, although he recognized the effect of the fine 
work done by his associates in honoring him during his 
anniversary month of July, he strongly feels that, given 
the right state of mind in an agency organization, there 
is but little reason for so-called “summer slumps.” He 
certainly has proved his theory in his own office! For 
a number of years past, it has been the experience of 
the Gardiner Agency that July is one of its good months 
in the year and does not belong in the category of 
“slump months.” Mr. Gardiner says, “That goes for 
August, too,” and he is now bent on having his agency 
pass its 1940 record by the end of this month. 


HIS top-flight general agent keeps his men enthusi- 

astic with agency meetings, business ‘ bulletins, 
weekly personal conferences and similar motivating 
factors. It is significant that he, like many other suc- 
cessful producers, belongs to several insurance associa- 
tions and admits that from them “I get more than my 
money’s worth.” He suggests that in some instances 
associations overlap each other in activity, but believes 
that this problem can be controlled. 
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BUSINESS 


ECENTLY the gasoline curfew was put into effect 

calling on all motorists to replenish their supply from 
7 A.M. to 7 P.M. The move, as promulgated by Mr. Ickes, 
aimed to conserve the nation’s gasoline reserve. Lack of 
transportation facilities occasioned by the transfer of 
American oil tankers to the British supply line was the 
1eason for the curtailment and not through any shortage 
of petroleum or its by-products. From reports issued last 
week by the American Petroleum Institute gasoline con- 
sumption for the month ended May 31 was 13.68 per cent 
up from a year ago. Gains in consumption for individual 
states ranged from 2.82 per cent for South Dakota to 
24.66 per cent for Virginia. New York State was up 8.94 
per cent and New Jersey 12.80 per cent. Other gains 
above 20 per cent were South Carolina, Alabama, Florida 
and California. The consumption of gasoline in the United 
States, as estimated by the Institute, averaged 66,629,000 
gallons per day. 


ARIOUS factors had a bearing on the decline in 

prices on the financial markets last week. The course 
of the war in Europe, the possibility of American military 
intervention in the Far East and taxation, price control 
and other debates on the domestic front, all collaborated 
to push prices downward. Leading industrial issues suf- 
fered heaviest in price declines. Wage demands on the 
railroads caused the carrier stocks to tumble. Trading 
was held around the 500,000 share levels in a number of 
sessions during the week. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Leon Gilbert Simon of New York will have super 
vision over the program for the two-day sales congress 
to be held by the Life Underwriters of Los Angeles in 
September. That association recently voted to permit 
suspension of dues for all members called in the armed 
forces of the United States, the suspension to be effee- 
tive until terms of army or navy service are com 
pleted. 

A cpeakers’ bureau which will function for publit 
relations, and a course in estate protection, taxation 
and business insurance are being planned by th 
Detroit Chapter of CLU. Cooperation in the move 
will be given by the Detroit General Agents and Mat 
agers’ Association and the Detroit Association of Lift 
Underwriters. 

The Association of Superinterdents of Insurance @ 
the Provinces of Canada will hold its twenty-fourt 
annual meeting at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto @ 
Sept. 15-18. Announcement to that effect has just 
been made by Hartley D. McNairn, prezident and se 
retary. 


AGENCIES 


Lawrence W. Smith has been made general agent # 
Portland, Me., for the National Life Insurance Com 
pany of Montpelier, Vt. He succeeds the late J. Lat 
rence Day. He once was an agent and unit manage 
with the Equitable Life of New York. 
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IN BRIEF 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

advanced one-half point to 99.5 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates. The Pittsburgh area, the largest 
producing center, showed a gain of one point to 101 per 
cent together with a creditable showing in the Wheeling- 
Weirton district of 91 per cent, supplied the impetus for 
a gain in the national rate. The Wickwire-Spencer plant 
in Buffalo is again operating and aided considerably in 
pushing up the district production. 


ABOR trou les still continue to harass national defense 

efforts. At Kearny, N. J., the huge Federal Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company has been closed since last 
Thursday stopping work on $450,000,000 of defense or- 
ders. On Tuesday the plant was offered to the Navy. 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended Aug. 2 and Aug. 9, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
August 2 August 9 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials ...135.68 135.20 135.17 134.55 
30 Rails 22.85 22.88 22.93 22.18 
100 Stocks .......101.83 101.55 101.50 100.84 
80 Bonds 90.60 90.78 90.78 90.46 


—Frank F. Sweeney. 











| 
A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there are 39 vears of experience behind this 
Preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 

Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 





GUIDE 


List Price $4 plain. $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 
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~ THISWESTERN WORLD 


By ROBERT FOLEY 


4i OU hear there ought to be a law against that” 

and, eventually, there is a law. No matter wh2se 
voice it is, whether civic body, political party, trade as- 
sociation or plain Joe Blow, the wail goes up and pres- 
ently a new piece of legislation clutters the already 
overloaded statutes. There must be something typically 
American about this propensity to make laws. You 
can’t iell me it can happen anywhere but here. Some- 
one stubs his economic toe and, Presto!, he tecomes a 
committee of one to see that something is done about it. 


* * * 


OW, I’m not trying to make a case for Anarchy. 
N Some laws are necessary, obviously. But it seems 
to me that the insurance man is foolishly relinquishing 
something precious when he seeks legislation to correct 
structural flaws within his business. As an instance, 
a group of agents in one Mid-Western State have tried 
for fourteen years to get an agents qualification bill 
through ihe State Legislature. On the surface, this 
may seem to be a good law. Perhaps it is. But to me 
it is entirely inconsistent with most of the aims of the 
business. There have been cries of “Let business 
alone.” “Each man carve his own destiny.” “No 
bureaucratic control.” -And others equally valiant. It 
is strange for so many agents to subscribe to both 
attitudes, with no sense of incongruity. Yet, one at- 
titude asks only for an equal opportunity, with no 
favors. The other would blindly sacrifice freedom for 
a mess of legislative pottage. 


+ * * 


HAT does the insurance man really want? A 
business that raises its standards by messy, con- 
strictive regulation? Or does he merely want to im- 
prove the business by securing better representatives? 
Surely, it must be the latter. And if so, why go to 
law about it? Since when does the competent agent 
starve in the insurance business? He isn’t a good 
agent if he does. Or, could it be to rid the field of the 
unfit agent, or the part-timer? Perhaps so. But who 
is the naive person that believes it can be done that 
way? Whoever does has totally disregarded human 
nature. 
* * * 
HERE are many ways by which an organization 
can maintain high standards. There are many 
ways by which that organization can create public 
demand for those standards. Nothing is quite so ef- 
fective a selling force as a job well done. Most insur- 
ance men know and practise that. Why have it any 
other way? You cannot make a good insurance man 
by enacting laws. It comes from iraining; it comes 
from within. Al] the laws in Christendom will not make 
a man study any more than needed to pass his ex- 
aminations, if he does not want to do so. 


a * ok 


HEN we were all kids in school, I think we had 

human nature pegged much more exactly than 
now. We knew some of our classmates as grinds who 
s.udied all the time. Some crammed just before exams. 
Some studied not at all. Usually the “not. at alls” 
were the fellows with the best “ponies.” They passed, 
frequently, as well as the others. They, too, grew into 
adults. 
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With The Editors ba 


Qualification Laws 


GENCY qualification laws 

do not, of themselves make 
good agents. Good agents are 
born, selected and trained. How- 
ever, agency qualification laws 
seek to set up at least some legal 
deterrent to the unfit and some 
means of eliminating them. Ad- 
mittedly, the job of dealing with 
the unfit producer is one for the 
business itself. On the other 
hand, the existence of agency 
qualification laws, in areas 
where they are properly en- 
forced, has been of assistance to 
the production end of all forms 
of insurance. 

Sympathy for agency qualifica- 
cation laws is sometimes mixed. 
The old verities regarding the 
need for qualified field men need 
constant repetition. As an in- 
stance of what we mean you can 
take a look at the column, This 
Western World, in our present 
issue and readily divine that 
there are still those to whom the 
subject of agency qualification 
laws is a brand new baby and 
who view its possibilities as if 
the matter were this morning’s 
news. 

The Spectator began cam- 
paigning for agency qualifica- 
tion laws nearly sixty years ago 
when company competition was 
much more diversified in amount 
and method than it is today, and 
when standards of ethics were 
too often conspicuous by their 
absence. As the insurance busi- 
ness began to grow up, its lead- 
ers recognized the value of pub- 
lic attitude and also realized 
that the quality of that attitude 
depended on a higher level of 
production ideals. 

Especially during the past 


twenty-five years, the insurance 
business has sought qualified 
men, both in the home office and 
in the field. The efforts of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters to eliminate unfit 
agents and to cut down the num- 
ber of part-timers, at least in 
cities of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation, are a case in point. Just 
the same, it is not well to take 
for granted the move toward 
elimination of unfit agents. 
Agency qualification laws are 
one means of aid in getting the 
desired result. Their existence 
should be encouraged and their 
tenets should be enforced. The 
work of selecting, training and 
qualifying producers is a never- 
ending task. 


Shortage Coming Up 


HE needs of national defense, 

both of the armed forces and 
the defense industries, are 
greatly reducing the number of 
young men available as recruits 
to peacetime industries. Retail 
stores have already reported a 
threatened shortage of young 
men. It seems likely that the life 
insurance business will face a 
similar shortage in the near fu- 
ture, if indeed such a condition 
does not exist already. 

What’s to be done? Life in- 
surance is being taught as part 
of the curriculum in many col- 
leges, and this trend should be 
increased and encouraged. But 
there is a place for life insur- 
ance in the curricula of high 
schools. Here they can reach an 
even wider audience of young 
men and women. 

Under present conditions, if 
the institution of life insurance 
wants a constant supply of new 


producers, it will have to go 
after them, not only in the col. 
leges, but in the secondary 
schools. 















Study Economics? 


IFE insurance aims to prote¢ 
the individual from such 
dangers as may threaten hi 
personal health, the well-bein 
of his family, or his economic se 
curity. In this endeavor the li 
insurance business has not stop 
ped at issuing policies, payin 
out benefits, and developing th 
intricate and elaborate system ¢ 
safeguarding the policyholders 
interests, but has advanced into 
the field of research and scien- 
tific study in order to seek out 
the causes behind these dangers. 
This is less true of the domain 
of economics. A number of rea 
sons could be cited to explain 
the deficiency. For one thing, 
the cause and consequence of 
pneumonia, cancer, or syphilis 
can be ascertained with the help 
of a certain amount of tangible 
evidence, such as prevalence of 
the disease, family history, mor- 
tality and the lessons contained 
in the observation of thousands § / 
of individual cases. Not so with @# 
an inquiry into the cause of cer 
tain economic phenomena. Even 
with such an obvious evil as uray 
employment, the evidence is fat 
from clear. 

Granted that the study @ 
economic forces threatening 
security of the individual ma 
be a very difficult one, the qué 
tion remains whether it wo 
not be in the interest of life it 


surance companies to at leat ” 

initiate an inquiry into the wi 

dom and advisability of su 

research. oe 
Ff 
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